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THE WAR IN COLORADO AND THE ROAD TO 


HE President acted with promptness and vigor 

in putting an end to the war in Colorado. Fed- 

eral troops, trained to take decisive action and 

to stand no nonsense, are policing the mining 

districts. The President’s proclamation calls upon all 

private individuals and organizations to deliver up their 
arms. The state of private war is at an end. 

This is as it should be. The first step when disorder, 


| violence and murder prevail is to restore public peace 


and safety. Neither armed labor nor armed capital can | 
be permitted to flourish at the expense of the com- | 
munity. The first step boldly and effectively taken, the 
second is probably harder to take. Civil peace must be 
followed by industrial peace. The war itself ended, the 
causes of the war must be removed. 

Elsewhere in this issue we print the statement of Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., a large owner of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company, of the operators’ side of the 
controversy, and the statement of Mr. John P. White, 
the president of the United Mine Workers of America, 
of the workers’ side. We also present the story of the 
conflict by Mrs. Helen Ring Robinson, Colorado state 
senator. 


HAT is the ultimate cause of the dispute? Mr. 

Rockefeller declares that it is the demand for the 
unionization of the mines. He asserts that five indi- 
vidual demands of the workers—for an eight hour day, ¢ 
for semi-monthly pay, for check weighmen selected by 
the workers, for regulation of company stores, and for 
a wage increase—have already been granted by the¢ 
company. d 

Both of these statements are denied by the other side. 
President White does not admit that the specific de- 
mands of the miners have been granted. In a public 
statement the union leaders have declared that “it was 
hoped that the five points mentioned by Mr. Rockefeller 
would be the subject of collective bargaining for their 
establishment and maintenance,” and that “the union- 
izing of the mines is not the issue.” 

It is probable that this apparent lack of agreement 
as to what the fundamental issue is, is a matter of the 
use of terms. When the union leaders speak of “collec- 
tive bargaining,” President White speaks of the “right 
to belong to a labor union.” Mr. Rockefeller probably un- 
derstands them to mean what he calls “unionization.” 
Senator Robinson is probably nearer right than either 
of them when she says that the issue is that of “recog: 
nition of the union.” 

Confused and at variance as are the claims of ‘the 
two sides in the controversy, several things seem. to 
us to be perfectly clear and fundamentally true. 


PEACE 


1. Capital and labor must not be allowed to settle 
their disputes by private war. The action of the Presi- 
dent has put this principle effectively into practice. 

2. The right of laborers to organize into unions and 
to bargain collectively with their employers thru repre- 
sentatives of the unions is definitely established and 
beyond the realm of argument. 

3. There is no subject of controversy between em- 
ployer and employed which cannot justly be submitted 
to arbitration for settlement and which ought not to 
be so submitted. 

4. Whoever—be he employer or working man—re- 
fuses to submit his grievance to the impartial judgment 
of arbitrators, thereby puts himself in the wrong. 

5. The closed shop and recognition of the union are 
not necessarily synonymous terms. In an address in 
New York last week, Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, of Colum- 
bia, pointed out the distinction. He said: 


It is claimed by the operators that this is a fight against 
the closed shop, whereas in reality it is a fight against the 
recognition of the union. The two things are by no means 
the same. The closed shop means that none but union men 
may be employed; the recognition of the union means that 
the employers should consent to discuss matters of common 
interest with the representatives of the union. Under con- 
ditions of complete freedom these would normally and in a 
short time represent most of the workers. 


If any of the workers, however, desire to remain out of 
the union, the favorable conditions obtained by the union 
representatives would nevertheless apply to them. The ex- 
isting protocol in the clothing industry in New York shows 
that the recognition of the union does not necessarily imply 
a closed shop. The solicitude of the coal operators is osten- 
sibly in behalf of the “free” laborer. It is really against the 
union laborer. At bottom it is a contest between individual 
and collective bargaining. 


N the overt acts during the recent weeks’ present 

conflict, with their terrible toll of life and suffering, 
both sides have undoubtedly been grievously at fault. 
Violence can only harm the cause it is employed to fur- 
ther. To attempt to apportion the blame would be not 
only hopeless, but profitless. But Senator Robinson de- 
clares from her own knowledge that two companies of 
“militia” were “recruited exclusively from mine guards, 
gunmen .in the pay of the companies, and others of the 
same ilk.” This testimony of an eye-witness of the 
highest character and of exceptional intelligence is cor- 
roborated by the statement of an officer in one of the 
companies in question. Under such conditions the op- 
erators must bear the responsibility for the acts of the 
militia as well as for those of their own mine guards. 

But in the fundamental issues of the struggle the 
mine operators are clearly in the wrong. When they de- 
clare that there is any point in dispute which they re- 
fuse to submit to arbitration, they forfeit their right 
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to the support and sympathy of enlightened men and 
women. : en mint ee 

The conflict between labor and capital will never come 
to an end so long as representatives of either side claim 
the right to refuse to sit down with the other side and 
in a spirit of mutual conciliation attempt to find a way 
out. 


WE MAY BE PROUD-— 


HE American people regret that the President felt 

it necessary to send armed forces of the United 
States to Mexico and to take Vera Cruz. The war upon 
which we had all but entered was not popular. The 
nation was not proud of it. 

But the nation should be proud of the way in which 
American bluejackets, American marines and Ameri- 
can soldiers have gone about their task in the Mexican 
seaport. 

It is true that they captured the city with neatness 
and despatch, and in so doing took many lives. But they 
used no more force than was necessary to accomplish 
the purpose. There was no needless killing, no brutality, 
no cruelty, no looting, no depredation, no debauchery. 
The rights of the citizens were scrupulously respected. 
They were encouraged to resume their business and the 
even tenor of their lives as promptly as possible. 

“There never was a good war nor a bad peace.” The 
classic statement has the weakness inherent in every 
sweeping statement. But on the whole it expresses a 
real truth. Nevertheless there are degrees in war. The 
war between the Balkan allies was barbarous, cruel, 
inhuman. The American people have every reason to be 
proud that their sailors and soldiers and marines have 
gone about their warlike task in no such spirit. 

We may be proud of their patriotism, proud of their 


courage, but proudest of all of their moderation, their 


self-control, their humanity. 


PATRIOTIC SUPERSTITIONS 


N these days when at any moment we may all be 

called upon to make some personal sacrifice for our 
country it is particularly important that we see to it 
that our patriotism is pure, that it is free not only from 
any taint of selfishness but also from those forms of 
perversion which insidiously attach themselves to our 
emotions. The history of religion is a constantly recur- 
rent struggle against superstition, that is, the tendency 
to lapse into materialism thru the substitution of the 
image for the reality. Abstract ideals require concrete 
expression, but the symbol once established tends to 
focus upon itself the reverence which it was intended 
to direct toward the invisible object for which it stands. 
Then comes the iconoclast and destroys the ancient 
idols, but the new forms into which he casts his re- 
ligious feeling may in turn be liable to the same mis- 
construction. A disembodied emotion is intangible, hence 
some form of symbolism is inevitable, but any form of 
symbolism, however simple and innocuous in origin, is 
never free from the danger of degeneration. The Rus- 
sian peasant whose faith was destroyed by reading an 
infidel book tore down his icon, put the book in its 
niche and lighted the candle before it. 

Patriotic emotion is almost equal in nobility to re- 


ligious emotion and so much like it that the two have 
at times been identified. It is natural, therefore, that 
patriotism should be subject to the same disease as 
religion, namely superstition. How easily and uncon- 
sciously one drops into a misconception of symbolism 
is shown by the following letter: 


DEAR INDEPENDENT: 


Will you allow a reader a brief suggestion? In your last 
issue—April 20th—there is a beautiful, full-page picture— 
Copy, ’tis said, of a mural decoration, by Edward Simmons, 
in the New York Criminal Court. I know, on your page, 
this is but an advertisement, but, it is a great advertise- 
ment in a great paper, and therefore likely to make a great 
impression; and it has one serious defect which, as a 
Daughter of the American Revolution, I feel should be 
remedied. 

The publishers suggest, that Independent readers present 
this picture to schools in their communities. Before I could 
do this,—and I hope there are many like me,—I should 
have to ask the artist to make one change in the picture— 
I should feel that “Old Glory” must first be drawn far 
enough across the arm of “Justice,” that its sacred folds 
should not lie on the steps at her feet. 

Surely, an emblem, which a wounded and dying soldier 
would bear aloft, in his fast-failing strength, while he 
called to his comrades, “Hurry up, boys, she hasn’t touched 
ground yet,” should not be pictured, before our boys and 
girls, as borne by such a figure, in such a way, that its 
hallowed folds trail in the dust at her feet. 

It seems to me, that, as a lesson in reverence for The 
Flag, it would not be unworthy of even The Independent to 
call attention to this serious objection to an otherwise great 
and beautiful picture. 


Yours FOR OLD GLORY 
It is indeed ungrateful to criticize so kindly a_ pro- 
test, inspired as it is by a scrupulous regard for the 
honor of our country, yet we believe it useful to point 
out a distinction overlooked by our correspondent. A 


picture of a man trailing or trampling the American 
flag in the dust and holding aloft in its place a red or 
black flag is an offensive spectacle to us because it is 
obvious that the man means by this symbolic act that 
he would overthrow the republic. He does not thereby 
hurt the flag, for that is an insensate piece of bunting, 
or dishonor the United States, for the virtue of the 
United States does not lie in cloth, or inflict any in- 
jury upon the Government, for the flag is probably his 
own property. He has not done anything so unpatriotic 
as, for instance, to sell shoes with paper soles to the 
troops or to smuggle a Paris dress thru the customs 
or to vote for an inferior candidate for Congress. But 
it is distressing to know that there are men enjoying 
the privileges and protection of this country who feel 
toward it such a bitter hatred as to express it by treat- 
ing the flag with contempt. 

On the other hand, a picture such as Mr. Simmons has 
painted for the New York Criminal Court where Jus- 
tice has her uplifted arms draped in the American flag 
is not to be condemned because a corner of the flag 
touches the courthouse steps which are, we must admit, 
likely to be dusty. The picture was intended to inspire 
reverence for law and the institutions of our country 
and it does, despite the position of the flag. 

The incident our correspondent quotes shows that 
she fails to realize that the flag has largely lost its 
former importance and significance. The British, who 
are by no means deficient in patriotism or courage, do 
not use a flag on the battlefield and the reason why they 
have abandoned it is because it inspired the soldiers to 
futile and foolish acts of heroism and distracted their 
attention from their real business, which is killing as 
many of the enemy as possible. At the battle of Isandhl- 
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wana in 1879 Lieutenants Melvil and Coghill lost their 
lives endeavoring to protect the colors of the Twenty- 
fourth Regiment and since then the flag has been left 
behind in the barracks along with the red uniform 
when the British soldier goes forth to war. 

Under the old conditions the flag served a useful pur- 
pose in battle. It served as a rallying point for scattered 
forces and made conspicuous the point of attack. Now- 
adays soldiers do not concentrate. They scatter as 
widely as possible. They do not want to be conspicuous. 
They wear dust-colored khaki and instead of marching 
boldly upon the enemy with banners flying and drums 
beating they sneak up on him while flat on the 
ground as tho stalking deer. The booming of cannon 
and the belching smoke once served to frighten the foe, 
but now the ideal is to get a mile off behind a hill and 
use smokeless power and a silencer, or drop bombs down 
upon them out of a clear sky. 

A brightly colored banner held aloft on a staff would 
‘defeat the object of all these precautions for keeping 
out of sight of the enemy, so it is relegated to the rear 
or put away altogether. “The pride, pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war’ have been set aside now that 
military methods have become scientific. It will probably 
not be long before the flag will join its progenitors in 
the museum, the tribal totem worshiped by the sav- 
age, the Roman eagles by which the soldiers swore, and 
the sacred labarum of the emperors. Let us not waste 
upon this evanescent symbol the patriotic feeling now 
so much needed in more important ways. 








THE LIVERY OF SOCIETY 


HAT is one man’s ambition is another man’s 

aversion. We have seen the I. W. W. parading 
the streets demanding champagne for everybody. We 
have seen the W. C. T. U. parading the streets demand- 
ing champagne for nobody. We have known husbands 
strike at going to the opera because their wives insisted 
upon their putting on evening clothes. Perhaps we shall 
next hear of a strike of workingmen for universal even- 
ing clothes. It looks like it when we read of the Boston 
motorman who appeared before the arbitration board 
in the case of the Middlesex and Boston Street Railway 
and asked for an increase of pay on the ground that he 
felt uncomfortable when he went to Tristan and Isolde 
in a gray suit. Listen to his pitiful plea: “I could not 
dress more fittingly on $17 for a seven-day week with a 
wife and three children to care for.” We hope he gets 
his wages raised. They ought to be. But we hope until 
they are at least doubled he will not waste any of them 
on a dress suit. 

Such suffering is not confined to Boston. A delegation 
of six Chicago aldermen went last month to White Sul- 
phur Springs and put up at the same hotel as President 
Wilson, Chief Justice White and others less prominent 
but more affluent guests. But when the sun set the Chi- 
cago aldermen determined to depart, for they were the 
only men in a brilliant salle d manger who did not wear 
the established uniform. Finally, however, the hotel 
manager persuaded them to stay by assuring them—we 
quote from the account of the affair in the Evening Post 
(Chicago, not New York)—that “Abe Erlanger, mil- 
lionaire of New York, came here last summer without 
his dress suit and had a frolicking good time.” Hurrah 






for our well-known millionaire townsman! May we all 
have the courage in such a crisis to defy the dictates of 
conventionality and have “a frolicking good time.” Let 
the Boston motorman take heart. If he was, as he felt 
he was, the cynosure of all eyes at the opera it was be- 
cause his gray suit led the habitués of the grand tier to 
mistake him for some distinguished foreigner, such as 
a Chicago alderman or a New York theatrical manager. 
They certainly did not suspect they were harboring a 
$17 motorman in their midst. But if he had put on a 
dress-suit for the occasion he probably would have been 
spotted by the first lorgnette. 








THEOLOGY AND COUNTRY LIFE 


T is but a short time since those interested in better- 

ing the conditions of country life perceived the prime 
importance of the country church for any permanent 
forward movement in such work. As a rallying point, 
an inspirational and social center, a unifying and har- 
monizing force, no other institution has been found 
capable of so valuable service as that rendered by a 
vital, wideawake, properly equipped Christian church. 
Nor have the churches to any considerable extent been 
quick to apprehend their great opportunity and bounden 
duty in this respect. They have only tardily caught the 
spirit of the age and turned their attention to those 
rich fields, not “whitening already unto harvest,” but 
semi-barren from the neglect of the plowman and the 
sower. 

Now that the vision of need and opportunity has 
come to many eyes and the relation of the church to 
countryside prosperity has been fully recognized, it 
may not be amiss to inquire about the theological equip- 
ment necessary to country church leadership. Thus far 
it has generally been considered a negligible factor. 
The minister’s knowledge of agriculture and sociology 
has been a matter of positive concern, but his theology 
has been thought to be of no consequence. What dif- 
ference does it make in a minister’s effectiveness as a 
community leader whether he holds to baptism by im- 
mersion or by sprinkling, the substitutional or moral 
theory of the atonement, the critical theories of the 
biblical writings or the full verbal inspiration of the 
King James Version? In fact it has been suggested that 
the less conviction a minister has on these doctrines, 
the more he neglects to emphasize or promulgate his 
beliefs in these matters of ancient theological contro- 
versy, the more apt he will be to succeed in the real 
social and religious leadership of the community. 

We concede the reasonableness of the suggestion, but 
we do not admit that all religious views are a matter 
of indifference or that careful theological preparation 
is unnecessary. Quite to the contrary, it is perfectly 
clear that certain kinds of theological training and re- 
ligious attitudes would prove a serious drawback in 
country life ministration, while others would just as 
surely constitute a tremendous aid. 

We need men of fine integrity and enthusiasm in the 
country churches, men of keen sympathy and deter- 
mined courage. But suppose one of such character has 
by his religious studies come to believe firmly that a 
minister’s duty is first, last and always to save in- 
dividual souls from a “lost and dying world,” can we 
imagine this man to have a real, deep and unfailing 
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interest in community sports, the adaptation of soils, 
or the creation of better market conditions? Or sup- 
pose that another has arrived at the unchangeable con- 
viction that the world is constantly growing worse and 
that this change is a sure sign of the near consumma- 
tion of his religious hope to be fulfilled in the final 
destruction of the present order when wickedness is 
full grown; how can we expect one thus believing to 
respond enthusiasticaly to the planting of forest trees, 
the beautifying of the wayside and the park, the devel- 
opment of finer types of stock and the promising char- 
acters in fruit and flowers? Many a religious leader is 
still taught in the schools of divinity to scorn and treat 
as an enemy of his faith the very scientific spirit and 
principle whereby the hope of economic prosperity and 
social development is made possible. “Do men gather 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles?” Such training 
, must check and destroy the possibilities of country 
church leadership unless it is ignored or stifled, with 
the probable danger of weakening the religious enthusi- 
asm or sapping the integrity, both of which are so much 
needed to sustain a true leadership. 

On the other hand a theological discipline that em- 
phasizes the gospel of the kingdom coming upon earth, 
that makes the goal of Christian effort the reign of 
justice, righteousness, sympathy and goodwill in human 
lives and relationships, that regards the whole life of 
man, physical, mental, esthetic, spiritual, social, eco- 
nomic, religious and political, as equally the object of 
Christian salvation and perfection, that finds no dis- 
tinction between sacred and secular, but seeks the lar- 
gest fulfilment of the individual in the best possible 
social environment—such a theological training must 
conduce to vigorous, hopeful, sympathetic and effective 
community leadership. 


HEWERS OF WOOD 
ROFESSOR BURGESS’ description of certain men 
and women that constitute one-half of the uni- 
versity student body in America, as natural hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, is severe but probably not 
inaccurate, and therefore probably not essentially un- 
just. It will anger the sentimentalists, which is some- 
thing to be glad of. For the sentimentalists have become 
the greatest single public nuisance in our population. 
Many years ago we imported the warning, “made in 
Germany,” that abundant educational provision in Ger- 
many and in France, which was being duplicated or out- 
done in America, was creating an “educated proleta- 
riat.” Society, we were told, was being oversupplied 
with doctors’ of philosophy, masters of arts, doctors, 
lawyers and clergymen. In all the professions, it was 
said, one-third to one-half of the practitioners were un- 
successful, as judged by any common-sense standard. 
Like every other warning that has ever been offered 
to Americans from the experience of other peoples, this 
intimation that we could have “in our country” too 
many college and university men, was smiled at with 
that same old smile of ineffable self-satisfaction which 
always was forthcoming when economic “theorists” of- 
fered curious items of information about French experi- 
ments with paper money or Great Britain’s method of 
developing an ocean-carrying trade. 
It is reasonably certain that we have past the cal- 


lowest years of our boasting and smiling, and that most 
sensible Americans are now ready to admit that the 
laws of the physical universe, the principles of logic, 
and the rules of decent behavior in the Western hemi- 
sphere are, after all, very like those that have prevailed 
for some thousands of years on the other side of the 
Atlantic. And with this admission we have to face the 
fact that in every large population there is a large and 
well-defined class of men and women ambitious to live 
and move in an intellectual world, but wholly devoid of 
intellectual ability. To the extent that colleges and uni- 
versities encourage this class to attempt to live by 
professional activity, they are guilty of misleading, and 
they inflict great injury upon the community. 

The plea sometimes urged, that it is better to educate 
as far as possible these intellectual weaklings rather 
than leave them to go their way in their local com- 
munities, in ignorance of the world’s accumulated 
knowledge, is disingenuous. Without the college or uni- 
versity stamp these men and women would be known 
among their neighbors as egotists, cranks and bores. 
They could never impress anybody nor deceive anybody 
with a show of the authority of learning or of profes- 
sional equipment. They would pass at their real value. 

The different plea, also sometimes urged, that colleges 
and universities cannot without great risk of injustice 
so certainly discriminate these twenty-five to thirty-nine 
per cent intellectuals as to weed them out, is not less 
ingenuous. There is one infallible test of this grade of 
mind. From their earliest days men and women of this 
quality disclose the trait that dooms them to non-success 
in life. They expect to leap into fame and prosperity by 
a remarkable feat of some kind. They will make a great 
discovery, or invent the most wonderful machine ever, 
or write the incomparable novel. But they will not take, 
one by one, the steps of hard application and drudgery 
by which alone substantial attainment is reached. The 
particular bit of work that is assigned or offered them 
to do is always “inferior” or “uninteresting.” They are 
fit for something “better.” Whatever the task that lies 
before them, it is insulting, or at least “hard luck” 
that they should be up against it. “Something else,” 
always something else, would always be the right thing 
for them. 

Not only every teacher but also every successful busi- 
ness man, every successful editor and publisher, every 
mill superintendent and every farmer who makes his 
farm pay, knows this type of man and woman. It is 
about the most discouraging proposition that the men 
and women who are really doing the world’s work have 
to deal with. 

It will be said, perhaps, that among the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water in the undesirable half of 
the student body there are some who are conscientiously 
hard-working, ready to do faithfully any task assigned 
them, but who are hopelessly stupid. Without denying 
that there is a small percentage of such persons in our 
universities we are confident that it is really very small 
indeed. It will usually be found that this type, so far as 
it is genuine, has been weeded out of the educational 
ranks in the preparatory schools or in the first college 
years. Those individuals that appear to be of this type 
and “get by” are usually fakirs. They are in fact trying 
to get into the ranks of those who live without soiling 
their hands. 

















THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















After Huerta’s 
acceptance of 
the tender of 
the good offices of Argentina, Brazil 
and Chili, the three diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of those nations in 
Washington undertook to make 
plans of procedure. At the end of a 
week they had accomplished little or 
nothing. Huerta had yielded to pres- 
sure applied by the British, German 
and French Governments at the 
earnest solicitation of Secretary 
Bryan. It was the purpose of the 
three conciliators to invite the coép- 
eration of all Mexican factions, the 
followers of Zapata included. As to 
these there soon ceased to be any 
anxiety. Zapata’s men were seen in 
the streets of the Mexican capital. 
Huerta publicly announced that the 
bandit chief and all of his followers, 
500 excepted, had become the friends 
and allies of his Government, But a 
proclamation by Emiliano Zapata 
was issued on the 4th, announcing 
his intention of attacking Mexico 
City and killing Huerta. 

The conciliators’ plans involved an 
armistice and a conference of the 
representatives of our Government, 
Huerta and Carranza. It was seen 
that if President Wilson should in- 
sist upon that elimination of Huerta 
which a restoration of constitutional 
government would require, the nego- 
tiations might speedily come to noth- 
ing. Great Britain, Germany and 
France were asked by the three 
pacificators to urge Mr. Wilson to 
lay aside this condition. They de- 
clined to do so. For some days the 
attitude of Carranza was unknown. 
He had yielded, however, to the argu- 
ments of Villa, and on April 29 
he accepted the conciliators’ offer. 
But his acceptance, like Huerta’s, 
was confined to the controversy be- 
tween Huerta and the United States. 
It did not touch the contest between 
Huerta and himself. 


Seeking Conciliation 
in Mexico 


a When the ar- 
ttitude o mistice was 


Huerta and Carranza definitely pro- 


posed, Huerta consented that it 
should be effective with respect to 
our Government and his forces, but 
he would not allow it to include the 
contest with the revolutionists. And 
Carranza, in writing, declined to be 
restrained by it. “I consider it in- 
convenient for the cause that I rep- 
resent,” said he, “to suspend hostili- 
ties and military movements, be- 
‘ause suspension would accrue only 
‘o the benefit of Huerta in the war 


between this usurper and the Con- 
stitutionalist army under my com- 
mand.” Villa had said that under no 
circumstances would he consider an 
armistice. Fighting had been re- 
sumed at Tampico and Mazatlan, and 
he was preparing to attack Huerta’s 
army at Saltillo. He was confident 
that a series of victories would en- 
able him to capture the capital and 
put an end to Huerta’s rule. Both 
Carranza and Huerta declined to 








THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 


Among the subjects of debate 
were the naval and agricultural 
appropriation bills, the bill for 
federal inspection of grain, and 
the controversy with Mexico. 

By a vote of eight to six the Sen- 
ate committee reported the Pana- 
ma tolls exemption bill, with an 
amendment disclaiming a waiver 
of any rights, both without recom- 
mendation. The debate was begun. 
Mr. Borah moved that action be 
deferred until after the Congres- 
sional elections. ‘ 

Senator Fall and Representative 
Mondell criticized the course of 
American consuls in Mexico, and 
Mr. Mondell attacked Secretary 
Bryan. 

The bill for a trade commission 
was reported to the full Senate 
committee, and there will be hear- 
ings. In the House, the omnibus 
trust bill was reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The resolution for ‘a constitu- 
tional amendment requiring a state 
to vote on woman suffrage in re- 
sponse to a petition from eight pee 
cent of its voters was favorably 
reported in the Senate. 

Among the resolutions adopted 
was Senator La Follette’s, asking 
for the communications received 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission relating to the freight rate 
case. Among those introduced was 
Senator Poindexter’s, giving the 
thanks of Congress me a medal 
to Dr. F. A. Cook for discovering 
the North Pole, and Senator Till- 
man’s for an investigation of the 
relation of coal companies to rail- 
roads in the South. Senator Ken- 
yon introduced a bill to repeal the 
federal incorporation of the Rocke- 
feller General Education Board. 

Replying to a Senate resolution, 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion exprest approval of the pro- 
jected consolidation of the New 
York Central and Lake Shore Rail- 
road Companies. 

Among the subjects considered 
by committees were the following: 


Cotton and grain futures. 
Trust bills. 

Freight rate classification. 
Water power projects. 

Charges against Justice Wright. 























make a neutral zone which should in- 
clude the Tampico oil district. 

This was the situation on May 
3d. The conciliators had planned a 
conference, to be held in Cuba or 
Jamaica, and to be attended by rep- 
resentatives of the United States, 
Huerta and Carranza. The marines 
had been displaced at Vera Cruz by 
General Funston and his soldiers. 
There were 10,000 of Huerta’s troops 
not far from that port. Americans 
were leaving the country. Carranza 
and Villa held the entire northern 
border and were about to attack 
Tampico and Saltillo. Huerta’s out- 
posts and those of Funston were not 
far apart. At Tejas, a few miles from 
Vera Cruz, Mexican soldiers had at- 
tempted to capture the water works 
and had been repulsed by our ma- 
rines, but the incident did not neces- 
sarily indicate an intention to make 
war. There was some danger, how- 
ever, of an attack upon the American 
garrison. 


During the 
American Refugees week, thousands 

of American 
refugees reached the coast and were 
carried northward. Nearly 3000 ar- 
rived at Galveston; 430 were brought 
by water to Vera Cruz from Puerto 
Mexico. On the other side several 
hundred made their way to San 
Diego, and many sought safety in 
Guatemala. These refugees said they 
had suffered from harsh treatment. 
Many had been driven from their 
homes. They had been insulted and 
robbed. In parts of the country, 
Americans have recently been ob- 
jects of intense hostility. At Man- 
zanillo, the American consul’s flag 
was torn down and trampled under 
foot, and he was driven from his of- 
fice. Other Americans there, being in 
peril, were taken to places of safety 
by a German ship. Americans who 
fled from Tampico complained be- 
cause they were forced to seek the 
aid of British and German vessels. 
Admiral Mayo explained that he had 
withdrawn his ships in order that 
their presence might not excite the 
anger of the Mexicans. 

Huerta released all the Americans 
who had been held as hostages at 
Cordoba and elsewhere, and sent 
them to Vera Cruz. He assisted and 
guarded the American women who 
went from the capital to that port. 
He rescued Dr. Edward Ryan, an 
American in the Red Cross service 
who had been sentenced by the mili- 
tary governor of Zacatecas to be shot 
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THE OFFICES OF PEACE IN MEXICO—— 


United States sanitary squad cleaning the streets of Vera Cruz after the battle. Natives helped 
in the work—under compulsion 


as a spy. Agents sent by him at- 
tempted to gain Villa as an ally. 
They were spurned by the rebel com- 
mander, who defended the policy of 
President Wilson and told them that 
Huerta should retire from office with- 
out delay. 


The Tolls Exemption 4 by vote of 8 
Repeal Bill o 6, the Sen- 
ate Committee 
on Interoceanic Canals reported to 
the Senate, without recommendation, 
favorable or otherwise, the House 
bill repealing the act exempting our 
coastwise shipping from the payment 
of Panama Canal tolls. With it was 
reported, also without recommenda- 
tion, an amendment proposed by Mr. 
Simmons, saying that “neither the 
passage of this act, nor anything 
therein contained, shall be construed 
or held as waiving, impairing, or af- 
fecting any treaty or other right 
possest by the United States.” Five 
Democrats and three Republicans 
were counted in the affirmative; 
three Democrats and three Republi- 
cans in the negative. A motion to 
report with a recommendation that 
the bill be rejected was lost, 5 to 8, 
and another, to make a favorable re- 
port, was defeated, 5 to 9. 

At the beginning of the debate in 
the Senate, Mr. Norris, who opposes 
exemption, offered an amendment 
providing that the question should be 
submitted for arbitration at The 
Hague. “This,” said he, “would bring 
the nations of the world to a realiza- 
tion of the great demand of human- 
ity everywhere, that every honest 
nation ought to be willing to submit 
every honest dispute to a trial in 
reason’s court. It would be one of the 


greatest steps toward bringing the 
nations of the world together upon 
the highest pedestal of civilization 
that history has ever seen. Mr. 
Borah offered a resolution reciting 
the declarations of party platforms 
and presidential candidates in the 
campaign of 1912, and providing for 
a postponement of action upon the 
bill until after the Congressional 
elections. This, he said, would give 
the voters of the country an oppor- 
tunity to make a final decision. 


: On the day preceding 
peat the arrival in Colorado 

of the troops sent by 
President Wilson, there were battles 
at Forbes and Walsenburg. Fourteen 
men were killed. Seven were mine 
guards and one was Major Lester, of 
the militia Hospital Corps, who, 
wearing a Red Cross badge, was shot 
while dressing a soldier’s wound. 
Afterward there was little or no 
fighting. The number of federal 
troops was increased, and the Secre- 
tary of War issued a proclamation 
directing all persons not in the serv- 
ice of the United States to give up 
their arms. Among those who obeyed 
were officers of the mining compa- 
nies. Mine guards were dismissed. 
Tents were erected again on the site 
of the Ludlow colony. A coréner’s 
jury, at the close of its inquiry con- 
cerning the destruction of that tent 
colony by fire on April 20, when two 
women and eleven children lost their 
lives, said in its verdict that the fire 
was started by the militia, or by 
mine guards, or by both. Several 
persons had testified that they saw 
militiamen setting fire to the tents 
with torches. It is expected that the 


officers of one company and several 
of their men will be indicted. 

There has been no settlement of 
the labor dispute. In a long state- 
ment, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., as- 
serted that all the demands of the 
strikers had been granted except the 
one relating to the unionizing of the 
camps. This was emphatically de- 
nied by officers of the miners’ union. 
They offered to waive recognition or 
unionizing and to negotiate concern- 
ing the other demands. Congressman 
Foster urged Mr. Rockefeller to ac- 
cept this offer. He forwarded it to 
the officers of his company in Colo- 
rado. They, with the officers of eight- 
een other companies, sent a long 
reply, in which, after recounting the 
strikers’ crimes of violence, they de- 
clined to negotiate with them or 
their union on any basis. Secretary 
Wilson has called to his aid Hywel 
Davies, a Kentucky coal operator, 
and William R. Fairley, an officer of 
the miners’ union in Alabama. With 
their help he hopes to devise a me- 
diation plan that will be accepted. 

Several Socialists and Anarchists 
in New York have sought to express 
their opinions about Mr. Rockefeller 
by parading in mourning garb, or 
with curious flags, before his office 
in the city and also in front of his 
residence. One of them, Upton Sin- 
clair, the Socialist writer, was ar- 
rested and placed in jail, where he 
indulged for three days in a hunger 
strike. Four women were arrested. 
One of them, Marie Ganz, an An- 
archist, in street addresses threat- 
ened to kill Mr. Rockefeller. In a 
public meeting at Chicago, Lieuten- 
ant Governor O’Hara denounced him 
as “the worst menace in the coun- 
try.” 


; Senator Kenyon, 
Attacking the of Iowa, has intro- 
Education Board quced 4 bill to re- 
peal the act which granted Federal 
incorporation to the General Educa- 
tion Board, endowed with a fund of 
$43,000,000 by John D. Rockefeller. 
Mr. Kenyon has given to the press 
and the public a long explanatory 
statement. He alleges that 625 em- 
ployees of the Government are sup- 
ported by the funds of the board; 
that Mr. Rockefeller’s contributions 
included securities of the Steel Cor- 
poration, Sugar Trust, Leather 
Trust, American Tobacco Company 
and other corporations which “have 
violated the trust laws of the United 
States”; and that about $2,500,000 
of the fund is represented by securi- 
ties of the “Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company, which owns several of the 
mines involved in the labor war in 
that state.” 
The money is tainted, he says, and 
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“it is almost incredible that we [the 
Government] are connected in the 
remotest way with such a vile cor- 
poration.” Mr. Rockefeller, he as- 
serts, has undertaken to “build up 
invisible government thru the col- 
leges and agricultural associations” 
which receive money from. the 
board’s funds, and thus “to obtain 
control of the national Government.” 
The donations enable him to select 
teachers who will support his doc- 
trines, Mr. Kenyon adds. It would be 
better, he says, to use the money in 
raising the wages of the strikers in 
Colorado, where “the lives of women 
and: children have been snuffed out 
by hirelings paid from the Rocke- 
feller fund.” 


Mr. Roosevelt arrived 
at Manaos on April 
29, and sailed, two 
days later, for Para, where he ex- 
pected to be transferred to another 
steamship, bound for Mobile via Bar- 
bados. He is due in New York on or 
about the 19th. At Manaos he had a 
slight illness, probably due to jungle 
infection. His message to a kinsman 
was: 

Hard but successful trip. One thou- 


sand miles on an unknown river. Have 
been pretty sick, but am better. 

In another message, to the presi- 
dent of the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, he said that the two naturalists 
in his party had collected 1500 bird 
skins and 500 mammals. He added: 

We have also put on the map river 
running from north of 25th degree to 
south of 5th degree, the largest efflu- 
ent of the Madeira, the upper part 
hitherto unknown to any man, and the 


lower part utterly unknown to car- 
tographers. ° 


In a letter of thanks to Brazil’s 
Foreign Minister he says that thirty- 
five days he struggled with the rap- 
ids of the river, and for forty-eight 
was out of sight of human habita- 
tion. The party explored the River 
Casdanha, which has been renamed 
the River Roosevelt. The River Du- 
vida, or “River of Doubt,” was found 
to be unquestionably the River Gyp- 
arara. A tribe of savages hitherto 
unknown was discovered. They wear 
no clothing whatever, and are called 
Panhates. 


Mr. Roosevelt 
Returning 


The Panama 
Canal is to be 
opened at once 
for commercial use. With the ap- 
proval of Secretary Garrison, Gov- 
ernor Goethals has decided to begin 
service with barges on or about 
May 10. This is to be done because 
railway service across the isthmus 
or Tehuantepec, in Mexico, has been 
discontinued. Heretofore, sugar car- 
goes from Hawaii, consigned to New 
York or other Atlantic ports, have 


Opening the Canal 
to Commerce 
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——AND THOSE OF WAR 
Bluejackets firing at Mexican snipers from behind the impromptu shelter of a huge boiler. These 
men were in the first detachment which landed 


been carried across the isthmus. 
It is expected that the barges will 
be preceded by one of the Panama 
Railroad Company’s steamships, and 
preparation is being made for the 
passage of a steamship of 10,000 
tons. The dredging forces have been 
concentrated at the Cucaracha slide, 
where work remains to be done. The 
first cargo to be carried thru by 
barges will be one of sugar, brought 
from Hawaii by the steamship 
“Colombian,” of the American- 
Hawaiian line, which may wait for 
a return cargo, if one from the 
Atlantic side should be at hand, Be- 
cause of the interruption of service 
at Tehuantepec, much freight has 
recently been offered to the Panama 
Railroad, which has been unable to 
meet the demand. It is known that 
the canal could be prepared in a few 
days for the passage of large war- 
ships, if such a use of it should be 
needed. 


The treaty of the 
United States with 
Colombia was sub- 
mitted to the Colombian Congress, 
on the 2d, at a special session, the 
duration of which is to be only 
twenty days. It is said to be regard- 
ed with favor by a majority of the 
members, who have confidence in the 
judgment of the special commission, 
representing all the political parties, 
which was appointed to negotiate it. 
But there will be vigorous opposi- 
tion from a hostile minority. 

Owing partly to the controversy 
with Mexico, the treaty has not been 
sent to our Senate at Washington, 
and it is said that ratification of it 
will not be sought in the immediate 


The Treaty 
with Colombia 


future. Several Senators predict 
that it will not be ratified. The ob- 
jections relate to the expression of 
regret for anything that interrupted 
friendly relations, and to the pro- 
posed payment of $25,000,000. If the 
Colombian Congress rejects. the 
treaty, it will not, of course, be laid 
before our Senate. 


The _ revolutionist 
movement in San- 
to Domingo ap- 
pears to be a formidable one, which 
may overthrow the Bordas Govern- 
ment. On the 2d, the commander of 
the United States gunboat ‘“Petrel’’ 
reported that Puerto Plata, recently 
captured by rebels under the com- 
mand of General Alfredo Victoria, 
had been attacked continuously for 
seven days. Bordas’s gunboats had 
bombarded it without giving notice. 
Foreign residents’ lives were in 
peril. The British consul had been 
wounded by a shell that wrecked his 
house. French residents had ap- 
pealed to their Government for pro- 
tection. Victoria is not the only rebel 
commander. There are two more, 
General Arias and General Leonte 
Vasquez, both of whom aspire to the 
Presidency. 

When the rebels, at the request of 
the American Minister, Mr. Sulli- 
van, consented, some months ago, to 
stop fighting, it was understood that 
within a short time there should be 
a free and fair election. Bordas’s 
term expired some weeks ago, but he 
has deferred the election, and appar- 
ently the rebels believe that he in- 
tends to hold his office for an indefi- 
nite term. Owing to the fiscal pro- 
tectorate established several years 


Santo Domingo’s 
Revolution 
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From the From the New York Herald 


New York Tribune 


From the New York Sun 
“SOLVE IT” 





ago, our Government is directly in- 
terested. Some expect that it will 
intervene, provide for a general elec- 
tion, supervise the voting, and set 
up a government in place of the one 
:of which President Bordas is the 
head. 


The speeches in 
the House of Com- 
mons have taken 
a more conciliatory tone and it is 
believed that the prospects are bet- 
ter than ever before for the settle- 
ment of the Irish question without 
an outbreak in Ulster.. Winston 
Churchill, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, after emphatically asserting 
the right of the Government to break 
up the Ulster military organization 
and to take such measures as may be 
necessary to maintain its authority, 
ended his speech with the following 
appeal to the leader of the Ulster 
party: 

Why cannot Sir Edward Carson say 
boldly, “Give me the amendments to 
the Home Rule bill that I ask for to 
safeguard the dignity and interests of 
Protestant Ulster, and I will use all my 
influence and good will to make Ireland 
an integral unit in a federal system?” 

This suggestion was made on Mr. 
Churchill’s personal initiative, but it 
was not repudiated by the Premier 
or Mr. Redmond. Mr. Balfour, speak- 
ing for the Opposition, attacked Mr. 
Churchill in violent language, but le 
also closed in a milder tone. Mr. 
Churchill had compared the pending 
motion of censure proposed by Aus- 
ten Chamberlain to burglars passing 
a vote of censure on the police. Mr. 
Balfour retorted that there was a 
creature more contemptible than a 
burglar and that was an agent pro- 


The Ulster Crisis 


THE 


STRANGE WHIRLIGIG OF TIME 
THREE TWISTS IN THE MEXICAN TANGLE 


vocateur. This brought many mem- 
bers to their feet with cries of pro- 
test, but Mr. Balfour continued his 
speech. He said that he had spent the 
greater part of his life in opposing 
Home Rule. He had cherished the 
hope that by the removal of griev- 
ances and the smoothing away of in- 
equalities ancient memories would 
be softened in Ireland and there 
would grow up common loyalty and 
common hopes and that all this might 
be accomplished under one Parlia- 
ment. If now a Parliament were to 
be established in Dublin, ‘it would 
mark the failure of a life’s work, an 
admission that the cause for which 
he had most striven was fated to 
break down and that his long labors 
in the House and out of it had not 
borne fruition as he had hoped they 
would. 

Sir Edward Carson said that he 
was willing to promote a settlement 
if Ulster were left out during the 
drafting of a general federal scheme. 
If home rule were to pass, much as 
he detested it, his most earnest hope 
and most earnest prayer would be 
that the government of the south 
and west might prove such a success 
that in the future it might even be 
to the interest of Ulster to move to- 
ward that government and form one 
unity. 

Premier Asquith exprest his ap- 
preciation of the spirit manifested 
by Mr. Balfour and Sir Edward Car- 
son by saying that their speeches 
were likely to prove landmarks in 
the Home Rule controversy. The vote 
of censure was defeated by 344 to 
264. 

The Government has taken no ac- 
tion in regard to the landing of arms 


IN THE MEANTIME 


and ammunition for the Ulster Vol- 
unteers except to patrol the coast 
with destroyers. No troops have 
been dispatched to Ulster. According 
to the Unionists an attempt was 
made to send three regiments there 
but the officers refused to serve. It 
is rumored that the Irish National- 
ist Volunteers have received a large 
consignment of arms from America 
for the purpose of combatting the 
Ulster Volunteers in case of an out- 
break. 


The signing of treaties 
has by no means brought 
peace to the Balkan 
states. Albania has trouble on all 
sidés—except the sea. On the south 
the Epirotes demanding autonomy 
receive the support of the Greeks. On 
the west the Serbs and Albanians are 
engaged in border warfare. On the 
north the Montenegrins in attempt- 
ing to occupy the new territory al- 
lotted to them by the powers are 
meeting with furious resistance by 
the tribesmen. At Reshan in the ex- 
treme northwest of Albania another 
“autonomous state” like that of the 
Epirus has been set up, with Arif 
Bey as its first president. 

Greece and Turkey are still disput- 
ing over the Aegean isles. Greece re- 
fuses to surrender them without 
compensation in the form of railroad 
and other concessions in Asia Minor. 
By the purchase of the Brazilian 
dreadnought being built in England, 
Turkey stepped above Greece in po- 
tential naval strength, but Greece is 
determined to get even at any cost. 
The Greek Minister of Marine has 
announced the intention of the Gov- 
ernment to add three new dread- 
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noughts, three cruisers and other 
vessels in proportion. As a begin- 
ning Greece has purchased from 
China for $1,200,000 the cruiser “Fei 
Hung,” which the New York Ship- 
building Company, of Camden, N. J., 
had nearly completed. From a French 
company Greece has ordered a 
24,000-ton battleship of the “Lor- 
raine” type to be delivered in 1916. 


’ A bill has been 
introduced for 
a new constitu- 

tion for Denmark which, as it has 
the combined support of the Radi- 
cal, Liberal and Social Democratic 
parties, is likely to carry and may 
go into effect on June 5, the 
sixty-fifth anniversary of the pres- 
ent constitution which established 
popular government in Denmark. 
The proposed constitution is much 
more democratic than the old. 
The electorate is enlarged by the 
admission of women on the same 
terms as men, and by the abolition 
of all class and financial restrictions. 
At present the senate or Landsthing 
is composed of 66 members, of whom 
12 are nominated for life by the 
crown and the rest elected indirectly 
by the people. Under the new consti- 
tution the people will elect 54 mem- 
bers directly and these will codpt or 
add to their number 16 others in 
proportion to the party strength al- 
ready represented in the chamber. 


A New Constitution 
for Denmark 


According to the 
Anglo - Russian 
agreement of 
1907 the northern part of Persia was 
assigned as a “sphere of influence” 
to Russia, the southern to Great 
Britain and the middle was to remain 
a “neutral strip.” In this arrange- 
ment Russia got the lion’s share, for 
her sphere of influence has ten times 
the population of the British. Even 
if the neutral zone should eventually 
go to Great Britain, as seems likely, 
it would still be a far from equal 
partition. Besides the Russian Gov- 
ernment has been steadily engaged 
in securing its hold upon the northern 
provinces, while the British have 
done little except to check gun-run- 
ning into Afghanistan from the Per- 
sian Gulf. Great Britain has long laid 
claim to supremacy of the Gulf and 
has stoutly resisted the desire of the 
Germans to extend the Bagdad rail- 
road to a port at its head. The Rus- 
Sian Government, however, is plan- 
ning the commercial invasion of the 
Persian Gulf by granting a subsidy 
not to exceed $60,000 a year to a 
line of fast steamers to connect 
Odessa on the Black Sea with 
Bushire on the Gulf. 

'n the north the Russian influence 
has been rapidly extended in many 


The Russian 
Invasion of Persia 








ways. The Government is promoting 
emigration on a large scale and 
about seven hundred Russian peas- 
ants have already been established in 
the fertile valleys of the Gurgen and 
Atrek rivers, where land has been 
purchased from the ruined Khans at 
about fifteen cents an acre. Azerbai- 
jan, the northwestern province of 
Persia, has become virtually a Rus- 
sian annex and the Russian Consul 
General Orloff, recently sent there 
from Bagdad, was received at Tabriz 
with as much ceremony as if he were 
a viceroy. The princes, nobility and 
15,000 people assembled on the shore 
of the river Aji to give him welcome 
and rugs were laid for Mr. Orloff to 
walk upon from his carriage to the 
gala tent, an honor hitherto reserved 
to the Shah alone. The American 
physician in charge of the hospital 
at Tabriz has been removed at the 
at the request of the Russian Consul- 
General and a Russian physician ap- 
pointed in his place at a largely in- 
creased salary. 

The attempt of Morgan Shuster, 
the American financier, to reform the 
Persian finances and restore order to 
the country was distasteful to the 
Russian Government, so he was dis- 
missed in 1912, and M. Mornard, a 
Belgian, was upon the demand of 
Russia made Treasurer-General in 
his place. But M. Mornard and his 
Swedish gendarmerie are proving 
too efficient and he is likely soon to 
be removed, al- 
tho he has a 
five-year con- 
tract. In Azer- 
baijan, where 
Russian influ- 
ence is domi- 
nant, his au- 
thority is Pee 
flouted. ais 
' The Shah (PBsess 
Ahmed, now = 
sixteen years Be==a24 
old, will as- 
sume the dia- 
mond crown 
and _ peacock 
throne next 
July and the 
Regent has re- 
turned from 
‘Europe, where 
he has been 
living for a 
year and a 
half. A Mejliss 
or parliament 
has been called 
and the inter- 
est shown in 
the election is 
greater than 
ever before. In 
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many votes were cast as for the 
second Mejliss. This revival of popu- 
lar government does not suit Russia 
and it is possible that the young 
Shah will be displaced by his father, 
Mohammed Ali, now in exile at 
Odessa. 


The Chinese President Yuan Shih- 
Sennen kai promulgated, on 

the lst of May, the 
new constitution which has been 
prepared under his direction. From 
the recommendations of his large 
corps of foreign advisers he seems 
to have selected in every case those. 
which magnify the office of the 
President. Consequently the new 
constitution gives him the powers of 
both a European sovereign and an 
American President, and makes him 
virtually an autocratic dictator. In 
accordance with the advice of Dr. 
Goodnow, who was called to Peking 
as a constitutional exper’ and who is 
soon to return as president of the 
Johns Hopkins Univers‘ty, the Chi- 
nese constitution provides that the 
cabinet shall be responsible to the 
President and not to Parliament, as 
in England and France. But at the 
same time the President is given the 
power to convoke, suspend and dis- 
solve parliament. The Secretary of 
State, who, like the other ministers, 
is appointed by the President, has 
the functions of a premier and is 
put in control of the finances. Dr. 
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THEIR TASK IS TO MAKE PERMANENT THE ENFORCED PEACE IN COLORADO 


William Fairley, of Alabama, of the 


United Mine Workers, Secretary Wilson, 


and Hywel Davies, president of the Kentucky coal operators. 


Secretary Wilson summoned the two men to Washington for an informal conference looking to possible mediation 


Goodnow recommended that the 
authority to declare and conclude 
war should be vested in parliament, 
as it is in our Congress, but Yuan 
insisted upon that power being put 
into the hands of the President. 
Yuan also rejected the Goodnow 
plan of a decentralized government 
with real responsibility for home 
rule devolved upon the provincial 
authorities. The President of the 


Chinese republic may appoint and 
depose at his will all civil and mili- 
tary officials and he has vtomplete 
control of the army and navy. He 
has an absolute veto over all acts of 


parliament, even when past upon 
reconsideration by a _ three-fourths 
majority. Parliament will consist of 
one chamber. 

It is generally agreed among 
those sincerely interested in the wel- 
fare of the Chinese republic that a 
strong government is needed and 
that a democratic system would be 
impracticable at first, but it is dis- 
appointing that Yuan Shih-kai 
should have taken advantage of his 
position to assume power practically 
greater than that of the Manchu 
emperors whose place he fills. The 
new constitution has received no 
semblance of popular sanction and is 
not likely to receive popular ap- 
proval. The unfavorable impression 
created by the form of the constitu- 
tion has been intensified by the cab- 
inet which President Yuan an- 
nounced on the following day, for it 
is composed of conservatives of the 
old school, with Hsu Shih-chang at 
their head. 


White Wolf seems to 
oo be in a process of 
transformation like 
Villa from bandit to patriot. Presi- 
dent Yuan has always claimed that 
he was receiving the secret support 
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of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and other leaders 
of the southern republic, and while 
this has not been proved it is becom- 
ing increasingly evident that the 
opponents of Yuan are inclined to 
rejoice at his success, at least as 
indicating the inability of the Pe- 
king Government to maintain order 
and protect foreigners. Certainly 
White Wolf has been receiving aid 
as well as sympathy from afar. The 
murder of Mrs. Millard in Van- 
couver by Jack Kong disclosed the 
fact that the murderer had been 
stealing regularly from the Millards 
to get money for White Wolf. The 
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THE COLORADO STRIKERS’ LEADER 


Peter Catsules is a Greek, like his predecessor, 

Louis Tikas, who was killed on the day of the 

Ludlow battle. His army is chiefly recruited 

from strike-breakers who were brought into 

the state ten years ago and have since been 
unionized 


Chinese of Vancouver and Victoria 
last December shipped $4000 worth 
of rifles and revolvers, and they were 
safely delivered to the brigand in the 
interior of China about the time 
when he captured and pillaged the 
city of Liuan-Chow, in the province 
of Anhui. Then he turned westward 
again and traversed the province of 
Honan with fire and sword. The 
Government troops sent out against 
White Wolf deserted in large num- 
bers to join him, for in his service 
they get 20 taels a month and oppor- 
tunity for unlimited loot, while the 
Government only pays eight and no 
such perquisites. 

As White Wolf advanced and 
gathered strength his political intent 
became more manifest, and when he 
appeared before Sianfu, the capital 
of the province of Shensi, he issued 
a proclamation denouncing Yuan 
Shih-kai and declaring his purpose 


* to set up a republic of his own as 


soon as he captured that city, the 
ancient capital of China. All of the 
missionaries and other foreigners of 
the region have been gathered at 
Sianfu for protection, but the ability 
of the Government forces to with- 
stand the White Wolf has yet to be 
demonstrated. Since the year began 
he has covered some six hundred 
miles with no serious opposition. 

White Wolf is the name given by 
some foreign correspondents to Pai 
Lang, whose name really means 
“white brilliance.” He is a Moham- 
medan and an able general, having 
been trained in modern military 
methods. Under the Manchu dynasty 
he held the post of staff officer of the 
Sixth Division. Besides the arms 
sent him from abroad he has ob- 
tained many from the garrison 
towns captured. The White Wolves 
are accompanied by two thousand 
coolies, carrying loot. 








THE WAR IN COLORADO 


BY HELEN RING ROBINSON 


sk: industrial strife which 
has blasted southern Colorado 
is not Colorado’s fight—tho 
the shame and the cost are hers. It 
has been a grim struggle between 
two foreign organizations with head- 
quarters outside the state. It has 
been a grapple to the death between 
organized capital, reeking with re- 
cent victories in Michigan, and 
organized labor flaming with the de- 
feats of Calumet. 

The soldiers of organized labor who 
thru the late April days were march- 
ing toward Trinidad from the north 
and the south and the east and the 
west, shouting “Remember Ludlow!” 
whenever a marcher flagged, re- 
ceived their orders, indirectly, from 
Indianapolis thru their district lead- 
ers. 

The men who in the uniform of 
the Colorado militia turned their 
machine gun upon the strikers’ tent 
colony at Ludlow, riddling it with 
bullets and so making themselves 
responsible for the flames, however 
kindled, that destroyed the strikers’ 
canvas homes and killed a score of 
women and children, were most of 
them, as all evidence shows, gunmen 
and mine guards in the pay of mine 
operators with headquarters in Wali 
Street, New York. 

No one can understand the Coio- 
rado coal strike unless he under- 
stands these facts and all their sig- 
nificance. 

The conflict has been waged over a 
territory more than eighty miles in 
extent, reaching from beyond Wai- 
senburg on the north to Terceo on 
the south, less than two miles from 
New Mexico as the bullet flies. A 
tangle of coal camps sprawl over low 
foothills and cut unsightly scars in 
wide plateaus. To the east are lonely 
gray prairies; to the west rise the 
Spanish peaks, twin mountains of 
dreams that no one, once seeing, ever 
forgets; still farther westward and 
northward stretch the misty glories 
of the Sangre de Cristo range—the 
“Mountains of the Blood of Christ.” 
Geographically the region is a part 
of Colorado. Industrially it is a 
barony of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company. 

The managers for the company 
have long controlled those two coun- 
ties of Huerfano and Las Animas. 
They have controlled the courts. 
They have controlled the sheriff’s 
office, They have owned the mayors 
and most of the ministers, the mer- 
chants and the lawyers. There have, 
indeed, been times in the past when 
they have extended their operations 
beyond the limits of their barony 
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and made and unmade Colorado gov- 
ernors. 

Joined with the C. F. and I. in the 
recent struggles have been the Rocky 
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WHERE BULLETS FLEW 


Mine guards firing on strikers from a building 
on mine property 


Mountain Fuel Company and the 
Victor-American Fuel Company, the 
“Big Three” on one side of this grip- 
ping labor war. 

When, shortly before the outbreak 
of the present strike, certain repre- 
sentatives of the labor unions tried 
to secure a conference with the rep- 
resentatives of this union of capital- 
ists, the request was refused on the 
plea that those labor leaders were not 
Colorado citizens. Perhaps all the 
wasted millions and the wasted lives 
of the past red weeks might have 
been saved if at that juncture the 
people of Colorado had only realized 
that it was the time and place to 
laugh. If they had only burst into 
universal, echoing peals of mocking 
laughter at the idea of absentee 
mine owners refusing to treat with 
absentee labor leaders because of 
their absenteeism, there is a mere 
chance that those operators would 
have been pushed into the conference 
by the very force of that laughter’s 
percussion! 

But the moment passed. 


The intermittent industrial war- 
fare which for thirty years has been 
recurring in southern Colorado has 
always raged around this question of 
the recognition of the labor unions. 
Again and again the mine operators 
have replaced strikers by strike- 
breakers. Capital has won—only to 
find the “scabs” of today become the 
strikers of tomorrow. Over and over 
again. Always the same story. Al- 
ways the same clumsy, ineffectual, 
ridiculous methods of modern indus- 
trial warfare. The same blind game 
of fox-and-geese played by capital 
and labor on a checkerboard of 
passions. 

The Americans, Welshmen and 
Scotchmen who used to work in the 
Colorado mines have gradually been 
eliminated. They have gone of their 
own accord to states where mine 
unions do not have to fight for 
their lives, or else they have been 
“sent down the cafon” by mine 
bosses because of their union pro- 
clivities or their independent spirit. 
To fill their places men have been 
brought to the state from all the 

loose corners of Eu- 

rope and Asia—As- 

syrians, Armenians, 

Bulgarians, Greeks, 
Lithuanians, Russians, Poles, Aus- 
trians, Croatians, Mexicans—a Babel 
huddle, speaking thirty-six different 
languages and dialects. 

Less than thirty per cent of the 
strikers understand the English lan- 
guage. And it is apparent that the 
new battalions of strike-breakers, 
brought into the state during the 
past months, have less understand- 
ing than the men whose places they 
have supplied. 

An interesting side-light on the 
type of citizens thus added to the 
population and the problems of Col- 
orado was afforded a few weeks back 
when some mine “detectives” were 
bringing in—in defiance of the laws 
of Colorado—a band of men from 
the Balkan states. When these strike- 
breakers left the train they sud- 
denly became restive and surly, re- 
fusing to go further. The “detec- 
tives” tried arguments, but their 
words brought no light of intelli- 
gence to those stolid faces. Then one 
of the guards had a moment of in- 
spiration. He stepped in front of the 
strike-breakers and shouted “War!” 
That was one word the Bulgarians 
and Servians understood. They 
formed themselves immediately into 
docile marching order and started 
forth valiantly, believing, doubtless, 
that they were going forward to 
fight the Turks. 
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LUDLOW AFTER THE FIRE 
The colony of 178 tents housed 900 persons, strikers and their families, who had lived there since 
the calling of the strike in October. The land was leased and tents and supplies furnished 
by the United Mine Workers 


Under such circumstances it is not 
surprizing that, tho this coal barony 
contains only one-eighteenth of the 
population of Colorado, it holds more 
than one-third of all the illiteracy of 
the state. Labor of this character is 
naturally marked for exploitation— 
for a time. Later, when some distort- 
ed knowledge of our customs and 
laws dribbles down to them in the 
mines, such workers offer just the 
soil in which discontent and sus- 
picion and anarchy, once sowed, 
bring forth fruit a hundred-fold. 

The strike was called September 
16. Various demands had been made 
by the strikers, including a slight in- 
crease in wages and the right of 
trading where they chose instead of 
being restricted to the company 
stores. There was also the demand 
for a check-weighman of their own 
—a bitter subject among the miners 
who believe to the depths of their 
dumb minds that the “Rockyfeller 
fellers” are sneak thieves who rob 
them of the results of their digging 
by crediting them always with un- 
der-weights. A monstrous charge, no 
doubt, but quite natural under the 
circumstances which have been de- 
scribed. 

The coal companies were willing 
at least to listen to all demands save 
only the demand for recognition of 
the union. Repeated efforts were 
made by Colorado officials and other 
interested citizens to reconcile the 
situation, to arbitrate, to force a 
compromise. There were resolutions 
and conferences and investigations. 
For all the effect they produced the 
conferees and investigators might 
just as well have tried to “shoot up” 


the rings of Saturn with a pea- 
shooter. 

There were speedy clashes between 
the strikers and the mine guards, 
many of them Baldwin-Feltz gun- 
men, the modern successors of the 
armed bands in the train of medieval 
barons—a private soldiery tolerated 
today only in China and the United 
States. 

There is no need to believe all the 
stories told of the dealings of mine 
guards with strikers. Undoubtedly 
there has been large lying on both 
sides of the quarrel. But there is 
also no doubt that some of these gun- 
men, the sweeping of penitentiaries, 
were naturally disposed to “start 
something,” if only to make their 
continued $3 a day the more secure. 

There was enough turbulence to 
make Governor Ammons feel him- 
self justified in sending the militia 
to the strike zone. The state troops 
took possession of the district Octo- 
ber 27. For a month all went well. 
Then desertions and releases began 
to leave vacancies in the ranks. It 
was proved conclusively before the 
congressional investigating commit- 
tee that those vacancies were speed- 
ily filled. 

By whom? 

By mine guards and detectives 
who continued drawing their $3 or 
$5 a day from the coal companies 
while the state paid them also. The 
work for which the state paid them 
was—or should have been—main- 
taining strict impartiality between 
the two parties to the quarrel. The 
coal operators naturally expected a 
different sort of service, Evidence 
accumulates that they received it. 


The mine guards in the uniform of 
the state militia seem to have made 
no effort to ride two horses going in 
opposite directions. The only ques- 
tion is concerning the number of 
these mine guard militiamen. Doubt- 
less the strikers exaggerate the num- 
ber, while company managers and 
militia officers minimize it. 

In any case the adjutant-general 
of the state should have been forced 
into retirement the moment he ad- 
mitted his knowledge that a single 
Baldwin-Feltz gunman had been thus 
enlisted into the state troops. Indeed, 
this commander of the military 
forces of Colorado should have been 
removed long ago. He is utterly un- 
fitted by temperament for the posi- 
tion he holds. His nature demanded 
an enemy when he found himself in 
southern Colorado on what was to 
him a war adventure. He chose the 
strikers as the “enemy.” From the 
beginning he openly exprest his con- 
tempt for labor unions—tho the 
chief subject at issue in the conflict 
was the union card. Subordinate 
officers caught the infection. They 
made themselves parties in the dis- 
pute when they should have been 
mediators. 

Months dragged on with the ten- 
sion between the strikers and the 
militia constantly increasing. Bitter 
stories were told before investigating 
committees of wrongs done to the 
wives and daughters of the strikers 
and of quite uncalled for violence 
shown toward the strikers them- 
selves by the militia. It would have 
been strange indeed had the course 
of events been otherwise—with thou- 
sands of idle men drawn up on oppos- 
ing sides and always the open 
saloons between. 

The strikers seemed to be losing 
ground. They might revile the militia 
as “scab herders,” but that did not 
alter the fact that strike breakers 
were working many of the mines. At 
this juncture the Governor withdrew 
the militia from the strike zone. Two 
local companies were immediately 
enlisted in the cities of Trinidad and 
Walsenburg. I was in those cities at 
the time and know they were 
recruited exclusively from mine 
guards, gunmen in the pay of the 
companies, and others of the same 
ilk. Husky young citizens of Colo- 
rado who were known to feel friendly 
to the strikers were refused enroll- 
ment because of “physical disa- 
bility.” 

Yet just at this time clear-sighted 
men and women on both sides of the 
controversy realized that the su- 
preme hour of the strike had sound- 
ed, that more clearly than ever be- 
fore in the history of industrial war- 
fare in America the lines were drawn 
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between the laborers asking repre- 
sentation in the fixing of their labor 
conditions and the capitalists deny- 
ing such representation. 

It was a youngish man with excel- 
lent intentions, according to those 
who know him best, who drew this 
line, who sounded this supreme hour. 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., de 
clared on April 7, before the Con- 
gressional Committee investigating 
the Colorado coal strike, that the in- 
terests which he represented would 
lose all their millions invested in the 
Colorado coal fields before they 
would yield recognition to union 
labor. Capital in the southern coal 
fields, some of it wavering at the 
time, was heartened by this declara- 
tion that the C. F. and I. would never 
waver. Labor unionism all over the 
country read only a grim declaration 
of war against the unions in the 
statement that the richest man in 
the world was ready to devote his 
wealth to protecting the right of 
“free American citizens to choose the 
employer for whom they shall work 
and the conditions under which they 
shall work.” Industrial logic must 
construe the massacre at Ludlow as 
the direct sequence of that remark 
and the feeling it engendered. 

I cannot yet write calmly of Lud- 
low. Just a few days before the 
slaughter I visited that 'argest of 
the dozen tent colonies to which the 
strikers retired when by striking 
they evicted themselves from their 
little houses on the various mine 
properties. It stood on the prairie 
two miles from the nearest mine. 
There were about 1200 people there 
at the time, men, women and chil- 
dren with the children greatly in the 
majority, winsome polyglot young- 
lings. Louis Tikas, “Greek Louis,” 
the head of the colony, had the look 
of a man who cared more for ideas 
than for bread—the look too many 
of us “native born Americans” never 
have and, it is to be feared, cannot 
understand. 

The true story of that day when 
the Ludlow tents flamed and flaming 
set all Colorado on fire is not yet 
known. But it will be. The only facts 
that have plainly emerged are that 
a machine gun, paid for by the mine 
owners, was trained by the “militia” 
on the tented town; that Louis Tikas, 
who protested against this action, 
had his head crushed by the gunmen 
and was then riddled with shot; that 
“old man Filer” who, with Tikas, had 
testified before the congressional 
committee, was also killed in this 
first encounter; that the tent colony 
was then for hours the target of the 
militia mine guards; and that, just 
at the Angelus hour, the tents blazed, 
the flames causing the death of two 


women and many children whom the 
bullets had spared. 

The strikers contend that the mil- 
itia commander, drunk with whisky 
or authority, gave orders for firing 
the tents. Here is a place for sus- 
pension of judgment. Men and wom- 
en must preserve their respect for 
humanity as long as possible. 

Events crowded rapidly after Lud- 
low. Money “for bread or for bullets” 
poured in on the strike leaders from 
labor unions all over the country. 
Futile, foolish efforts were made by 
“business interests” to suppress 
facts. There were stories of working- 
men drilling in every city in the state. 
Certain influences that are believed 
to have controlled the Governor in 
the past were insisting that he re- 
cruit more militia companies and 
“restore order.” Those same inter- 
ests were bitterly opposed to the sug- 
gestion that he appeal to Woodrow 
Wilson for federal troops. The public 
mind was in turmoil. 

Here a new situation was created. 
One thousand Denver women, social 
leaders, working women, the wives 
of professional men and of day la- 
borers, gathered Saturday, April 25, 
in the hall of representatives of the 
state capitol. They chose a committee 
of five women to wait upon the Gov- 
ernor and request that he come be- 
fore them. The Governor came. They 
demanded that he telegraph to the 
President for troops that industrial 
peace might ensue—as a preliminary 
to establishing industrial justice. 
The Governor protested. He prom- 
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ised to consider the matter. The orig- 
inal committee was authorized to 
continue their efforts till the demand 
was granted. They waited in the 
Governor’s office while the other 
women waited in the representa- 
tives’ hall. There was speechmak- 
ing and singing, with old, familiar 
songs like “Annie Laurie,” ‘“Amer- 
ica” and other patriotic airs. The 
committee had various audiences 
with the Governor. Dispatches were 
sent and quiet, plain words were 
spoken. The local women exprest 
their willingness to remain in ses- 
sion forty-eight hours or seventy- 
two if necessary. At last the Gover- 
nor yielded. The telegram appealing 
for federal aid was sent. The chair- 
man of the committee read a copy of 
it before the “peace meeting,” which 
had remained in continuous session 
for more than ten hours, and then the 
history-making assembly adjourned 
after singing “Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow.” 

So peace has come, for the time 
being, to distracted Colorado. Dis- 
tracted, it must be repeated, by 
riotous capitalists and_ riotous 
miners with headquarters, in both 
cases, outside the state. Federal 
troops have restored peace. It re- 
mains for the people of Colorado to 
make that peace permanent. To do 
this they must strike at the causes 
of all these devastations. 

They must establish industrial 
peace on foundations of industrial 
justice. 

Denver, Colorado 

















MILITIA TRAINING A MACHINE GUN ON A STRIKERS’ TENT TOWN 
Two women and eleven children lost their lives in the burning of a tent colony at Ludlow on 
April 20. The coroner’s jury found that the fire had been started by the militia, or by mine 
guards, or by both. Militiamen had been firing on the tents. The tragedy stung the miners to 
fierce reprisals, and fighting continued until the arrival of United States troops 
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HE industrial conflict in the 

j Co.orado coal fields is without 

doubt the most bitter contro- 
versy in which our great interna- 
tional union has engaged in many 
years. 

Five of the seven demands the 
mine workers of southern Colorado 
are making of the coal operators are 
covered by the state law, and are as 
follows: 

First—An eight-hour workday for 
all men employed in the mines. 

Second—The right to . employ 
check-weighmen. 

Third—tThe right to belong to a 
labor union. 

. Fourth—tThe abolition of the truck 
store and scrip system. 

Fifth—The semi-monthly pay-day. 

In addition to the above demands 
the miners are asking for a small in- 
crease in wages that will place them 
on a competitive basis with the 
organized miners of Wyoming and 
other districts, and are also demand- 






LL of the points which are 
Aine’ to be at issue, with 

the exception of unionizing 
the camps, the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company had voluntarily grant- 
ed to its employees long before the 
strike was called or talked of. These 
points are: 

First—The eight-hour day. This 
was established by the fuel company 
for all of its coal miners some time 
ago. 

Second—Semi-monthly pay. When 
this question was raised by one or 
two miners in one of the camps of 
the company the officers at once 
studied the question and without de- 
lay decided to pay not only the 
miners in that particular camp twice 
a month, but all of the miners em- 
ployed by the company. 

Third—Check-weighmen. For sev- 
eral years the fuel company has 
raised no objection to the employ- 
ment by the miners of their own 
check-weighmen, as is done in east- 
ern mines where union labor is em- 
ployed. 

Fourth—Company stores. It has 
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ing the abolition of the vicious guard 
system. 

The mine workers of southern 
Colorado engaged in this strike 
themselves; that is, they decided the 
issue uninfluenced by any of their 
officers. For many years these men 
have labored under the most oppres- 
sive conditions that one could con- 
ceive of. The political and industrial 
conditions of southern Colorado are 
without question the worst that can 
be found in any country, not even ex- 
cepting Russia. Constitutional gov- 
ernment has never existed in this 
section of Colorado, and the rights 
supposed to be enjoyed by every free 
man have never prevailed under the 
reign of these coal kings. 

The State of Colorado has spent 
nearly $1,000,000 in the use of its 
subsidized militia; a vacillating gov- 
ernor has sat idly by and permitted 
the militia to do the bidding of the 
coal companies, and scores of mine 
workers have been cast into prison, 





been charged that the employees of 
the fuel company are obliged to buy 
at the company’s stores. The store- 
keepers are under strict instructions 
to say to all that they are at liberty 
to trade where they please; that the 
company is glad of their patronage, 
but that their standing will not be 
affected one way or the other by 
their action in the matter. 

Fifth—Wages. In spite of the fact 
that no dividends have been paid on 
the common stock of the company 
since our connection with it—a mai- 
ter of at least ten or twelve years— 
and only $780,000 has been paid on 
the preferred stock, of which the 
greater portion represented payment 
on account of an accrued dividend 
which had accumulated during many 
years, the company voluntarily in- 
creased the wages of its miners last 
vear by a total amounting to 
$300,000 a year and of its steel em- 
vloyees by a total of $250,000 a year. 
The wage scale compares favorably 
with that of any similar mines, 
whether union or non-union, in any 
part of the country. 


S 





held with no charges preferred 
against them, and have never been 
brought to trial. 

Many of the gunmen imported by 
the coal operators joined the militia 
and have brutally murdered men, 
women and children. 

More than ninety-five per cent of 
the men responded to the strike call 
that the miners themselves decided 
to issue after trying every possible 
way to adjust their grievances. 

The miners in northen Colorado 
have been on strike for four years 
and one month. They are striking for 
the right to belong to the union, and 
like their striking brothers in the 
southern coal fields of Colorado, have 
been subjected to many brutal as- 
saults by the gunmen and paid mur- 
derers of the coal companies. The 
strike has the endorsement of our 
International Union, is being financed 
by us, and will continue until justice 
is accorded the miners of that state. 

Indianapolis, Indiana 


IDE 


In addition to the above, the only 
matter which has been raised by the 
union is the unionizing of the com- 
pany’s camps. On this question of 
the open shop, namely, the right of 
every American citizen to work on 
terms satisfactory to himself with- 
out securing the consent of the 
union, I reiterate what I said in my 
examination before the Committee 
on Mines and Mining in Washington 
a few weeks ago—that we regarded 
this as a matter of principle which 
could not be arbitrated. 

We do not question the right of 
any workmen to freely associate 
themselves in unions for the fur- 
therance of their common and legit- 
imate interests, but we do assert the 
equal right of an individual to work 
independently of a union if he so 
elects. We are contending against 
the right of unions to impose them- 
selves upon an industry by force, by 
assault and murder, and not against 
the right of men to organize for 
their mutual benefit. 

The impression has been created 
that if we would agree to submit to 
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the unionizing of the camps of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
this entire trouble would be ended. 
The public generally does not seem 
to consider whether or not this is a 
right or fair demand, and in the in- 
terest of the employees of the com- 
pany as a whole. What would become 
of the great majority of its workers 
were such surrender to be made? All 
of the loyal non-union employees, 
numbering several thousands, more 
than ninety per cent of the total 
number employed in the mines, who 
have been faithful and true to its 
interests, would be thrown out of 
employment unless willing to submit 
as individuals to union dictation. Is 
it the spirit of American fair play 
which is asking such ruthless disre- 
gard of the interests of honest men, 
or is it the spirit of partisanship 
and self-seeking? 

But the issue is not one of merely 
local importance. It affects every 
workingman thruout this land, The 
fact that labor unions represent but 


a very small minority of the workers 
of the entire country seems to be 
lost sight of by those who urge the 
termination of this local difficulty at 
the price of surrender to union 
domination. Surely, no thinking man 
can ask, much less expect, that we 
will abandon our own employees and 
the cause of the workers of the en- 
tire country because violence and 
wholesale slaughter are brought 
about by an element which has come 
to regard itself as above and beyond 
the reach of the law. 

Are the labor unions, representing 
a small minority of the workers of 
the country, to be sustained in their 
disregard of the inalienable right of 
every American citizen to work 
without interference, whether he be 
a union or a non-union man? Surely 
the vast majority of American citi- 
zens will, without fear or favor, 
stand for even-handed justice under 
the Constitution and equal rights 
for every citizen. 

New York City 


THE CRADLE LIFE OF PLANETS 


FTER twenty years of inves- 
Ate in his observatory at 
; Flagstaff, Arizona, Dr. Per- 
cival Lowell has put forward a new 
theory of the origin of the solar sys- 
tem that meets the hitherto unan- 
swerable objections raised to the 
“fire-mist” hypothesis of Laplace, 
which still holds the popular mind, 
tho it was shown to be impossible by 
Faye, nearly thirty years ago. 

According to this hypothesis, the 
solar system began as a “fire-mist,” 
whirling with such velocity that it 
threw off successive rings, each of 
which condensed into a planet, itself, 
in turn, throwing off its own satel- 
lites, or moons. 

Laplace rightly concluded that the 
planets had the same origin as the 
sun, because they all move in the 
same plane about it; and he saw, too, 
that they all revolved in the same 
direction—contrariwise to the hands 
of a clock. The “fire-mist” theory 
met all the known facts and was uni- 
versally accepted. 

Subsequent investigations, how- 
ever, showed that all the planets do 
not revolve in the same direction. 
Neptune, the outermost, which was 
unknown to Laplace, spins backward, 
as do the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
moons of Jupiter, and the ninth and 
tenth of Saturn. This at once viti- 
ates the Laplace theory, for how 
could these bodies depart from the 
motion of the original nebula? 
Furthermore, spectroscropic examin- 
ation of other nebule shows that 
they are composed of solid particles 


and not of the “fire-mist” that was 
thought to be their material. 

If, however, the members of the 
solar system were formed by the ag- 
gregation of solid particles of an ex- 
tinct sun, disrupted by some celestial 
tramp, we have an hypothesis which 
meets the facts. The nucleus, or sun 
that we know, given a new direction 
of rotation by the collision, would 
gradually pull with it, by force of 
gravitation, the nearer planets, while 
Neptune, the outermost, would resist 
the sun’s pull longer, as the outer- 
most satellites of each planet would 
resist his pull longer, both these and 
Neptune thus continuing until the 
present to partake of the dark sun’s 
original motion. 

According to this theory, the plan- 
ets would disobey the sun according 
as they are situated recessively from 
him. And this is actually the case. 

In the course of his investigations 
Dr. Lowell discovered certain con- 
stant relations in the mass and mo- 
tion of the planets. 

First, the tilt of each planet and 
each satellite increases with its dis- 
tance from the sun. Thus, of the four 
major planets, Jupiter, the nearest 
to the sun, is tilted three degrees; 
Saturn, the next, twenty-seven de- 
grees; Uranus, the third, a whole 
right angle; while Neptune, as has 
been said, rotates backward. The 
same law holds good with the inner 
planets and with the planetary 
satellites. 

The second, and most important 
discovery, is this: with the four 


inner planets there is a progressive 
increase in size from Mercury, the 
nearest to the sun, thru Venus 
and Earth, with a decrease thru 
Mars to the asteroids. With the outer 
planets there is a similar decrease 
from giant Jupiter to Neptune. Ex- 
actly the same principle holds good 
with the satellites of Saturn, Jupiter 
and Uranus. Each system of worlds 
shows a regular gradation between 
mass and position, consisting of an 
inner and an outer curve. 

Moreover the planets are not scat- 
tered haphazard thru space, but the 
major axes of their orbits are such 
that the mean motion of each body is 
almost an exact multiple of its neigh- 
bors in one of the proportions 14, % 
and 1. 

We have, in fact, a mathematical 
relationship which reminds us of the 
famous discovery by Mendeléef of a 
mathematical relationship among the 
atomic weights of the elements, by 
which he was enabled to predict the 
discovery of new elements. 

“Each planet,” says Dr. Lowell, 
“has formed the next in order, bring- 
ing it up as a sort of elder sister.” 

We must suppose, then, that each 
different point of density in the orig- 
inal nebula was the starting point 
for accumulations of the fragments 
of the disrupted dark sun. As soon 
as two or three particles had gath- 
ered together, they tended, by in- 
creased mass, to annex their neigh- 
bors, forming an embryo planet, 
until a point was reached where this 
annexing power ceased owing to the 
lessened force of gravitation. Here, 
by reason of the perturbations of its 
neighbor, a second planet began to 
form, and so each waited its turn. 
its position and mass being condi- 
tioned by those of the preceding one. 
Giant Jupiter was probably the 
starting point of the major planets, 
and Earth of the minor ones. 

The most striking confirmation of 
Dr. Lowell’s theory lies in the aster- 
oids, innumerable tiny bodies occupy- 
ing the great gap between Mars and 
Jupiter, and identical with the me- 
teorites that occasionally fall to 
earth. Instead of being disrupted 
fragments of a world, these are the 
unformed particles of a world which 
the bully Jupiter, unable to bring 
into his own substance, forbids to 
coalesce into a world. As fast as 
they approach each other Jupiter 
hurls them apart into the four cor- 
ners of space. Each meteoric mass 
that falls unconsumed to earth is a 
fragment of that dark sun that ante- 
dated ours, identical in substance 
with the asteroids which had no 
“elder sister” strong enough to pro- 
tect them against Jupiter’s might 
and enable them to become a world. 





THE MYSTERY OF LIFE 


WHAT I BELIEVE AND WHY—EIGHTH PAPER 


to make it clear that our physical 

universe, whether looked at in its 
minutest atoms or in its total starry 
systems, gives clear evidence that it 
is not self-existent, but had an ex- 
ternal source. Nothing exists by its 
own necessity, and nothing by 
chance. Some superior power is the 
source of physical matter and of 
physical laws. I now turn to that 
other and higher world of life, and 
ask what evidence it has to offer 
as to its origin. Do the familiar 
laws of chemistry and physics ac- 
count for the first beginnings of life 
and for its development in the vege- 
table and animal worlds? In this dis- 
cussion simply vital activities will be 
considered; the mental activities em- 
braced in reason, instinct and will 
are reserved for later treatment. 

Living matter differs from inor- 
ganic matter in that it has a more 
complex structure, and in that it 
grows under new laws. It is made 
out of a few of the same chemi- 
cal atoms, but chiefly of four of 
them, oxygen, hydrogen, carbon and 
nitrogen; but these appear in much 
more intricate combinations than 
those dealt with in inorganic 
chemistry. Thus ammonia, an inor- 
ganic compound, has a composition 
exprest by NH:, four atoms, while 
hemoglobin, an organic constituent 
of the blood has, according to 
Preyer, the formula C”’H”’N™Fe'S’ 
Oo’, a total of 1894 atoms. Living 
matter also has the power of growth, 
not possest by inorganic matter. It 
is not growth when a crystal of alum 
is enlarged by depositing layer on 
layer on the outside of it; but the 
plant or the animal grows by taking 
food within itself, and then changing 
it into vitalized matter. This re 
quires new laws, while at the same 
time the physical laws continue in 
full force. 


LIFE AND CHEMICAL LAW 


But it may be said, and has been 
said by many biologists, that there is 
no basal difference between purely 
physical forces and vital forces, that 
no definite line of demarcation can 
be drawn between them; that prod- 
ucts once called vital are now formed 
by chemical synthesis. True, there 
are such products of vital action, 
crystalline in nature, like the alizar- 
ine of indigo. They are by-products 
of vital action, not themselves 
vital, incapable of growth, thrown 
off in the process of growth. The 
chemist may make them, but no mas- 
ter of the test tube and balance has 
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yet learned how to synthesize the 
ovum of a king crab, or the pro- 
thallus of a clinging lichen, or even 
a single living, growing cell of which 
they are composed. Nature and sci- 
ence know the difference between the 
forces, equally but differently force- 
ful, of purely physical matter and of 
living matter. The one is dead, tho 
its atoms are always in motion; the 
other has life and the characteristic 
evolutions of life. , 

This is a very serious and impor- 
tant distinction. And yet it is clear 
and must be recognized that every 
product of life is created under the 
control of chemical and physical 
laws. Herein lies the strength of the 
materialistic argument. The biolo- 
gist’s business is to observe growth 
and development, and he sees every- 
thing obedient to and accountable 
to known physical laws. Every 
change in a cell, every evolution in 
an egg, every conformation and 
transformation can be explained; 
everything except the directive im- 
pulse. Every chemical change in the 
composition of the growing seed, 
from starch into dextrin or woody 
fiber, follows physical law, is meas- 
urable and consonant; but no physi- 
cal law will require the leaves of a 
seed to sprout upward and its roots 
to go downward. The directive forces 
of life use physical laws in every- 
thing, but as servitors; the directive 
force of life is behind. 

I am compelled to believe that 
there is something more in life than 
the mere forces of chemistry and 
physics. Those forces can explain a 
star, but not a rose. The chemist and 
physicist can follow and explain 
everything—how the sap rises under 
osmotic law, the oxygenation of the 
blood, its traverse to and from the 
heart—everything except just one 
thing, namely, what is the initial im- 
pulse that sets their familiar laws at 
work in a way so different, so supe- 
rior to anything that those laws 
can do apart from life. Life stops, 
and those laws no longer in subjec- 
tion act in their own free way, and 
the matter organized under life dis- 
organizes in decay. It is the guid- 
ance, the direction, so palpable to 
create a plant, a bird, a man, which 
physics cannot explain. 


LIFE IS PURPOSIVE 


It is of the very essence of life 
that it gives guidance, is purposive. 
This separates it from mere physical 
forces, such as the attraction of 
chemism. It has a previsioned end to 
achieve. It aims to create a tree, a 
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man, then to keep them repairing 
themselves or growing to an ideal 
perfection. Out of the common sap 
the atoms distribute themselves 
after a preconceived scheme to or- 
ganize into bark, wood, leaves, petals, 
stamens, pistils, seeds, just as we 
knew they would when we planted 
the peach-stone. That is very pur- 
poseful life. Life chooses, sorts, se- 
lects, directs, sees and reaches a dis- 
tant aim. Whence comes this out- 
reaching, selective, directive power? 


PHYSICS CANNOT ACCOUNT FOR LIFE 


The mere biologist does not try to 
answer this question. He is content 
to see it, to state its laws and give 
names to the usual processes of life, 
and then he too often thinks that the 
naming of the law is an explanation 
of its force. An apple falls to the 
ground. We ask Why? and we are 
told that the attraction of the earth 
draws it. Attraction is a Latin word 
that means drawing; and so we are 
told that drawing draws it; and so 
we have got nowhere. We have sim- 
ply given a general name to a famil- 
iar fact; but the reason why the 
apple falls to the earth we have not 
learned. So vitalism, or vital force, is 
but a name we give to an observed 
order of processes, and, put into 
English, it means nothing more than 
life. It explains nothing. Its marked 
character is its foresight. This pre- 
vision is everywhere, in the egg in 
the chick, in the bird, and no biolo- 
gist can explain, he can only describe 
the process. The latest biologists are 
coming to see that physics cannot ac- 
count for life, which is a new and 
added directive principle. Says the 
distinguished Dr. Anton Kerner in 
his Natural History of Plants, as 
quoted by A. R. Wallace: 

I do not hesitate to designate as 
“vital force” this natural agency, not 
to be identified with any other, whose 
imraediate instrument is protoplasm, 
and whose peculiar effects we call life. 
The atoms and molecules of protoplasm 
perform the functions which we call 
life only sc long as they are swayed by 
this vital principle. If its dominion 
ceases they yield to the operation of 
other forces. The recognition of a spe- 
cial natural force of this kind is not 
inconsistent with the fact that living 
bodies may at the same time be subject 
to other natural forces. 

Again he says, speaking of the 
wonderful processes connected with 
chlorophyll: 

What is altogether puzzling is, how 
the active forces work, how the sun’s 
rays are able to bring it about that 
the atoms of the raw material abandon 
their previous grouping, become dis- 
placed, intermix one with another, and 
shortly reappear in stable combinations 
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under a wholly different arrangement. 
It is the more difficult to gain a clear 
idea of these processes because it is 
not a question of that displacement of 
atoms called decomposition, but as to 
that process which is known as com- 
bination, or synthesis. 


IS VOLITION LODGED IN MATTER? 


This directive and selective force 
which we call life appears to be out- 
side of and above the laws of inor- 
ganic nature. Physical nature has no 
such power. We know molecules 
drawn together into geometrical 
forms under mechanical forces 
which we do in a measure under- 
stand. But in those forms there is no 
such synthesis. We cannot imagine 
such blind and purposeless forces 
performing such purposeful combin- 
ations as are necessary to restore 
the lost leg of a lizard, or to create 
buds and send out suckers from the 
spot where the bark of the tree is 
bruised. Haeckel saw the difficulty 
and tried to explain it in a meaning- 
less way. He postulated will in the 
form of an unconscious directive 
force lodged in every atom, its un- 
conscious soul. But that is so utterly 
void of evidence and so utterly con- 
tradicts the universal sense of the 
race that we must dismiss it. It is 
easier, instead of distributing an im- 
aginary rudimentary mind to all the 
atoms of the earth and of all worlds, 
it is far easier to conceive of a really 
intelligent Mind that guides and di- 
rects the purposeful forces and selec- 
tive movements in all the forms of 
growth and life. 

If I understand Bergson aright he 
avoids committing himself to the re- 
cognition of such a supreme spiritual 
power and tells us that there is in na- 
ture, at least in organic nature, in all 
its parts and from its beginning, a 
universal, primordial consciousness, a 
sort of undirected, purposeless yearn- 
ing, reaching out after activity of 
whatever sort. It has no definite aim 
beyond movement in any direction 
whatever in which it is not met and 
hampered by inert matter. In its re- 
sistance to that hindrance of matter 
it finds some happy accidents and 
achieves some victories over matter 
which give it new forms and powers. 
If I understand Metchnikoff his posi- 
tion is much the same, and to orig- 
inal inorganic matter he gives a sort 
of vital power. What they fail to 
tell us is how life first got its first 
restlessness of energy, added to that 
of the material out of which it was 
made. That there is any such pri- 
mordial consciousness, any such em- 
bryonic volition in inorganic matter, 
or organic matter either, we have not 
the slightest evidence. Such inor- 
ganic matter is the very slave of law. 
't never resists the laws of physics. 


It shows no will. Nor do we see any 
sign of will in vegetable life, not 
even in the leaf that turns to the 
sun, nor in the stamen of the bar- 
berry blossom that strikes the stig- 
ma when the leg of a bee touches it. 
We do find it in animal life. The 
animal has volition, and therein has 
a new power; but that opens a new 
field that needs consideration later. 
In all vegetable life, and in the con- 
stant re-creation of the body of ani- 
mals and man, from the ovum to the 
birth, there is no sign of the lowest 
grade of will. The activities seem to 
be those simply of vital mechanism, 
acting surely, with all the certainty 
of the highest intelligence, but quite 
unconsciously and non-volitionally. 
We can go no further. To assume 
volition where none appears is arbi- 
trary and illegitimate. There is tel- 
eologic activity, everything tending 
to its end, but all the activity is fixt 
and hardened into regulated law. 
But law is not force, has no force, is 
merely the statement of what some 
force which we do not understand, 
but which we call vital force does. 
If a God is not otherwise excluded 
it seems to me reasonable to conclude 
that this force comes from God. 


HOW DID LIFE HAPPEN? 


If the powers of life are so utterly 
different from and superior to those 
of inorganic matter, one is forced to 
ask how dead matter came to get 
life. Physical forces can give us a 
diamond, a mud-bank or a star; vital 
forces can give us a lichen, an oak, 
a star-fish and a man. Physical forces 
began to act we do not know how 
many myriads of eons ago; whether 
with the origin of the nebulous 
swarm out of which our solar sys- 
tem started, or how much further 
back in the first of the possible suc- 
cession of repeated cosmic evolutions 
under which worlds exist. We only 
know that as long as there has been 
matter in any form its material laws 
have been in force. But vital force 
had a beginning in a vastly later 
time, after the deposition of the 
Archean rocks and the quieting down 
of the boiling oceans. How happened 
it that this new sort of force was 
added to the old? 

We cannot see that there was any 
tendency in the chemical forces them- 
selves to develop into vital forces. 
Thus far chemists have been utterly 
unable to persuade chemism to blos- 
som into life. Every possible way 
that ingenuity could devise has been 
tried in vain. I cannot deny that it 
may .be achieved, but thus far the 
strong evidence is against it. The 
only present argument for the pro- 
duction of life out of physical laws 
rests in the inability or unwilling- 


ness to allow that any superior’ 
Power could have had a part in the 
rule of the universe. Life had a be- 
ginning on the earth after it had 
cooled down enough to allow life to 
exist. Some have conjectured that 
life began here by being brought 
on meteoric dust or stones. So far 
as we can know all such matter 
coming at an enormous velocity is 
raised on meeting the air to a 
heat that would destroy all life. But 
even if fine dust could escape in- 
candescence, that would only throw 
the question back to the world from 
which the life was brought. That so- 
lution may be dismissed. Life is not 
a necessary phase of matter; it had 
a beginning, had a cause, a cause, as 
it appears, after immense investiga- 
tion, not in physical law but from 
some other source. We cannot well 
conceive of any such source other 
than that which by a crude process 
of reason the earliest races and re- 
ligions have settled upon. If physical 
nature is not self-existent, had a 
Cause, equally the world of life, by 
its very origin in time, suggests such 
a superior, self-existent Cause. 


CELL AND CRYSTAL 


We must suppose that organic life 
began on the earth as a cell of pro- 
toplasm. But what is a cell? It is a 
composite of such infinite complexity 
composed of so many atoms, so spe- 
cially arranged, and possest of such 
extraordinary powers, that it seems 
incredible that any ordinary chem- 
ical attractions should by any happy 
accident have produced it. It is made 
up of carbonaceous and proteid com- 
ponents vastly more complex than 
any inorganic substance which either 
nature’s laboratory or that of man 
can create. Then think of its powers, 
so utterly unlike those of chemism. 
It can take in outer inorganic mat- 
ter, assimilate it, enlarge and then 
subdivide itself. That is, it can grow. 
It duplicates its nucleus and breaks 
in two. 

We can compare the growth of the 
cell with the nearest parallel we have 
in inorganic nature, the creation of a 
crystal, with its twinning, or its ag- 
gregation of crystals, and the small- 
er, often very minute ones on the 
surface of a larger one giving it a 
drusy quality. But the parallel is 
only superficial. In a crystal of quartz 
or alum or sugar the molecule has a 
definite form, possesses definite, fixt 
polar attractions which give the crys- 
tal its definite shape, as each molecule 
attracts the next to its predestined 
place, each molecule being of a lim- 
ited number of atoms. Thus the 
quartz crystal is silicon dioxid, Si O., 
having thus three atoms. Sugar has 
the formula, C..H:..0,,, forty-five 
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atoms. Each molecule attracts an- 
other just like it, and this again 
another, and each falls into the place 
which its polar attraction requires, 
thus getting a definite geometric 
shape. Two crystals can in their 
formation interfere with each other 
and form a twin crystal, or small 
crystals can be deposited on a large 
one; but in each case it is mere su- 
perficial aggregation, like added to 
like on the surface, by a very simple 
law of crystallization easily ex- 
plained. 

Very different is the case with or- 
ganic life. A cell is the beginning of 
an organism, but it is excessively 
composite. It is made up of an en- 
velope, with a nucleus, and filled with 
protoplasm. The cells differ, but they 
are all composed of hundreds or 
thousands of atoms in each molecule 
of protoplasm. Then it grows not by 
deposition from without, but by ab- 
sorption followed by division from 
within, the very reverse process from 
that of the crystal. It feeds itself 
from without, absorbing its nutri- 
ment within itself, until it is ready 
to divide. And it has the remarkable 
selective, directive power of develop- 
ing from the central cell of the ovum 
into a fish or a bird or a man. The 
processes of growth are utterly dif- 
ferent in the organism from what 
they are in the crystal, the move- 
ments of life absolutely diverse from 
those of chemical attraction, and the 
products are as different, one a stone, 
the other a man. Life takes lifeless 
matter, dissolves it, recreates it, 
overcomes it, subverts its laws and 
gives to its products a continuous 
self-productive, recreative, procrea- 
tive, permanent force, utterly di- 
verse from the inertness of the im- 
mobile products of chemism. Such a 
new world of life, not to be ex- 
plained by physical law, suggests a 
Power outside of the physical which 
at the critical time introduced it into 
the world and gave it its extraor- 
dinary qualities. 


HOW DID ANIMAL LIFE APPEAR? 


There is only one world of inor- 
ganic matter and law, but there are 
two worlds of life, vegetable and ani- 
mal. First came vegetable life, which 
takes inorganic matter and makes it 
organic; next came animal life, 
which must seek as its nutriment 
matter already organized. If it be a 
fact that vegetable life had its be- 
ginning in time upon the earth, orig- 
inating here, and all efforts at se- 
curing spontaneous generation under 
the most hopeful conditions have 
thus far failed of success, the same 
is true of animal life. At some time, 
and in its lowest forms, animal life 
began to appear upon the earth, at 


a time subsequent to the appearance 
of vegetable life, on which it fed. It 
was very different in its chemical 
structure, in the assimilation of its 
aliment, and in its development. One 
produces a fixt tree, the other a free- 
moving man. It is thus a new world 
of life, so that we now have two 
worlds of life, organized on separate 
types, these two and no more. They 
originate here, and in time, and suc- 
cessively. We might imagine a pri- 
mordial cell with an accidental life 
impulse that might indifferently pro- 
duce both vegetable and animal life, 
but so far as we can tell from geo- 
logical history and from the necessi- 
ties of the case the vegetable im- 
pulse was the first, and the animal 
came later. Why should it not have 
continued on developing vegetable 
life? It would seem as if the intro- 
duction of a new and different sys- 
tem of life required interposition 
from without. Each of the two worlds 
of life has its own peculiar impulse, 
one producing the rose, the palm, the 
oak, and the other the shell, the bird, 
the man. To me it does not seem 
probable that these two systems have 
originated their own separate im- 
pulses, their own directive aims, to 
produce one wood, the other flesh 
and bone; the one to develop into the 
forest of oaks, the other into eagles 
and lions, and all out of the same 
forces that create the crystal. There 
is as yet no evidence to support the 
supposition. If we cannot absolutely 
deny that such may be the case, the 
suggestion yet seems plausible that 
some exterior power started the two 
new streams of force and life; and 
the suggestion seems, more than 
plausible unless we begin by the 
blank assumption that no such ex- 
terior power as we call God can ex- 
ist. One may question and doubt 
about God, but how deny? 


THE INEXPLICABLE 


It is the selective and directive 
power of life that needs to be ac- 
counted for, which takes the same 
identical material and sends it on 
errands in different directions to do 
utterly different creative work. It is 
a comparatively easy task for biolo- 
gists to describe the process of 
growth in an animal or plant, how 
from the germ in the ovule or ovum 
one change follows another until the 
cell, perhaps too small to be seen 
without a microscope, becomes the 
elephant or the oak. That satisfies 
and has to satisfy the botanist or 
zoologist. He can describe the process 
by which the contents of the egg 
segregate and separate until the 
chick is ready full-formed to escape 
from the shell; or how from the seed 
the radicle digs downward and the 


plumule mounts upward, and then 
how leaf succeeds leaf, and branches 
follow and flowers and fruit. But by 
what force or for what ‘reason all 
this purposive reorganization takes 
place he cannot tell us, and he usually 
forgets even to wonder at the mys- 
terious commonplace which it is not 
his business to understand. Because 
he knows that no ordinary chemical 
reactions can explain it, he calls it 
vital force, life. I insist that this 
force is so absolutely and teleologic- 
ally selective, which out of one sap or 
one blood directs its elements to go 
each to its own place and create so 
many different sorts of things, leaf, 
bark, wood, gum, oil, starch; or 
muscle, bone, hair, nails, skin—this 
selective force we cannot at all ex- 
plain, any more than we can imitate 
the least of it, not a scale on the 
down of a butterfly’s wing with our 
best skill in our best furnished labo- 
ratories; and so we give it a name 
and call it life, and then are likely to 
think we understand it because we 
have given it an empty name. We ob- 
serve all the phenomena of nutrition, 
assimilation and growth, and then 
take them for granted, and forget to 
wonder why all the chemical atoms, 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, 
lime, manage to get drawn into just 
the right places to develop the cells 
wanted and at just the right time. 
Ordinary chemical and mechanical 
processes cannot explain all this. 
They can do their part as long as life 
is present to direct them, but when 
life ends, altho the plant or animal 
remains the same, the ordinary chem- 
ical and mechanical reactions assert 
themselves, and what was evolved 
under life is dissolved and decays. 
All the time there is an end in view, 
a new organism to be created, just 
as truly anticipated and worked for 
as when a man makes a mallet or 
builds a house. Nothing less does the 
egg do when it makes a chicken, or 
the blood when it repairs a broken 
bone. I say as Prof. Anton Kerner 
has said before, that this is no opera- 
tion of ordinary chemistry, that it 
works only so long as the molecules 
of protoplasm are swayed by what 
we call the vital principle, but as soon 
as that is lost the same protoplasm 
can do nothing but fall under the 
forces of common chemical action. 
There are, so far as I see, only two 
possible theories for the origination 
and development of vegetable and 
animal life on the earth, one by the 
undirected, accidental attractions and 
repulsions somehow possest by the 
ultimate electrons of matter, and the 
other by the purposed guidance and 
direction of a superior, self-existent 
Intelligence. To my mind the latter 
seems the more reasonable and likely. 
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Fig-Leaves and Few 


By the Senior Board of the Yale 
Record and individuals under their 
control. All as individuals. 

Ye Independent Readers—We dare 
not call you gentle. We stand ’fore 
you as pleaders, and hope the stuff 
we've sent’ll be pleasing to your or- 
gans of laughter, love, and joy, tho 
you be Pierpont Morgans, or simply 
of zodhot, We cannot draw as 
Lampy did; our art account’s o’er- 
drawn, and so the bunch has stam- 
peded to put its verse in pawn, to get 
therewith the wherewithal to stir 
your jaded senses; we hope you'll 
say we’re “there” with all our stuff, 
and that’t immense is. 
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A German Idyll 


The great German educational 
representatives were being enter- 
tained in “Sponge Cake and Jellian” 
(which by way of introduction we 
might describe as one of the famous 
social clubs of one of our most fa- 
mous American universities). The 
distinguished guests were seated 
around a large graceful tea table 
(Chippendale), amazed at the great 
dignity of the company. Coming as 
they had all the way from “Heim- 
lich” Deutschland they had perhaps 
had extravagant notions of our much 
vaunted American “Spirit.” The 
silence was intense. Heinrich Pepper- 
corn took out his large meerschaum, 
filled it with good old German “hay” 
and sat back in his chair to enjoy a 
real sociable evening. He gazed long 
and stedfastly at the beautiful “Dry 
Point” of Oscar Wilde hanging on 
the satin wall opposite. The exceed- 
ing luxury of the place stunned him, 
for in Germany students are not 
prone to invest their long accumu- 
lated savings in satin walls to adorn 
their drinking scenes. Emil Knick- 
heim followed suit as did the rest of 
the Kaiser’s representatives. 

The undergraduates felt that 
something was about to happen. It 
did. For the HYBROWIPHONE, a 
machine for the registration of cul- 
tural emotions, had suddenly stopped. 
The president, pale and excited, rose 
to speak. He knew not what to say, 
for it was the first time in the his- 
tory of the Order that the delicate in- 
strument had showed its disapproval. 
“Hoéren Sie, Héren. Sie’ sang out 
Heinrich, expecting a choice word of 


MANY A TRUE WORD 


BY THE YALE RECORD 


(1914 BOARD) 


This is the second of our series of pages by college humorists. The first was by 
the Harvard Lampoon, April 27th; the third will be by the Princeton Tiger, May 18th, 
and the fourth by the Columbia Jester, June 1st 


welcome and witticism from this 
fairest of brows. However, something 
told Heinrich that silence would be 
particularly appropriate at this mo- 
ment. Then suddenly the HYBROW- 
IPHONE ticked on again and all was 
well, considering who was speaking. 
Undergraduate members of “Sponge 
Cake and Jellian” always appreciate 
subtle silences. The suspense was ter- 
rific. Emil with the true German 
spirit of avoiding any “Situation” 
wanted to relieve the pressure. He 
would have hummed “Gaudeamus” in 
his barber shop tenor, but strange 
to say, he forgot the tune. The presi- 
dent was standing cold and stiff, 
waiting for those words of wisdom 
which always fall from the lips of 
those who are educated. Emil could 
endure it no longer, and with a ter- 
rific pull at his meerschaum he 
sighed, “Ya.” The machine on the 
mantel jumped like the cardiac organ 
of a typhoid patient. Heinrich grew 
pale, the president was opening his 
mouth to speak, Heinrich completely 
overcome, gasped “Ya! Ya!” 


“Last night,” ran the morning 
newspaper, “the German representa- 
tives studying educational statistics 
of the local institution of learning, 
were forcibly removed from the pre- 
cincts of ‘Sponge Cake and Jellian’ 
for boisterous conduct.” 


(“Revenge” (or Rache ist Siiss), a 


sequel, will follow in our next.) 





Hush—What are the Juniors going to do about 
S-o s-c-t-s, now that their own class is voting 
on them? 

Button—Why, they’ll go where they list. 








Anent the Late Yale Sherman- 
Quoting Craze — 


With apologies to Cole Porter. 
I’m off for Tampeco,* so long, good- 
bye, 
I’m off for Tampeco, I can’t tell why, 
Saying goodbye to The Hague and 
Alfred Noyes, 
I’m hotfoot to go on the hike with all 
the boys— 
I want to shoot shells into Mexico, 
As a sojer I never could fail; 
My heart’s wild to blurt a defiance at 
Huerta 
From Yale, Yale, Yale. 


*+Pay your money—take your choice. 
The leading journals do. 
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As Alfred Noyes would not indite it. 
“A ship there is at Tampico,+ at 
Tampico, at Tampico, 
A ship there is at Tampico with 
great big guns. 
And that’s where I would like to go, 
and hike to go, and strike to go; 
Get Pat and Jim and Mike to go, 
and all get buns! 


“In Mexico, in Mexico, in bloody, 
greasy Mexico, 
Altho I’d need a lexico-grapher to 
speak their slang, 
’Tis there I’d be, where pulque flows 
free 
And all the folks are on a spree 
And shrapnel-shot goes speedily, 
with sharp, shrill clang.” 
H. R. H. 





The Fickle Muse 
I sat me down to write a play, 
(So many people do!) 
Romantic themes with heroes gay 
Just then held forth along Broadway, 
Swashbuckling drama had its day, 
So I swashbuckled too. 


But when I got the thing complete 
The knighthood play was obsolete. 


I turned from medieval strife, 
(Obeying public trend) 
And wrote a play I called “The 
Knife,” 
In which I showed a slice-of-life. 
A problem play—about a wife, 
Her husband, and a friend. 


But when I offered it for sale, 
They told me problem plays were 
stale. 


I still had hope, I tried again, 
(Because I loved my Art), 
And turned a sympathetic pen 
To scoring over-wealthy men, 
The Stock Exchange, the broker’s 
den— 
I called my play “The Mart.” 


O! Fickle, ever-changing stage. 
Plays about crooks became the rage. 


My plays are always just too late 
To be the kind that “go.” 
Yet I shall not bewail my fate— 
I’ll put them to one side and wait; 
If styles continue to rotate 
I’ll “land” some day, I know. 


E’en plays of injured innocence 
May be thought “timely” ten years 
hence. S. K. 
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America’s Telephones Lead the World 
Service Best—Cost Lowest 


tram “FlecTical Lndustries" 
CG Lon don ) 






From ‘‘Le Petit Phare de Nantes,’’ Paris 


Herr Haberland, Deputy, in the Reichstag 


“The average time required to get a con- 
nection with Berlin is now 1% hours. Our 
business life and trade suffer considerably 
on account of this lack of telephone facili- 
ties, which exists not only between Dus- 
seldorf and Berlin and between Berlin and 
the West, but also between other towns, 
such as Strassburg, Antwerp, etc.” 


“But today I found | had to talk with 
Saint-Malo, and, wishing to be put through 
quickly, | had my name inscribed on the 
waiting list fret t in the morning; the 
operator told wc aed very amiably, I 
must confess—that | would have to wait 
thirteen hours and ten minutes (you are 
reading jt right) in order to be put through.” 


Dr. R. Luther, in the Dresdner Anzeiger 


“In the year 1913, 36 years after the dis- 
covery of the electro-magnetic telephone, 
in the age of the beginning of wireless 
telegraphy, one of the largest cities of Ger- 
many, Dresden, with half a million inhabi- 
tants, is without adequate telephone facili- 
ties.” 


Herr Wendel, in the German Diet. 
“I refer here to Freiberg. There the 


entire telephone service is interrupted at 9 
o'clock p.m. Five minutes after 9 o'clock 
it is impossible to obtain a telephone con- 
nection,” 


Real Average Cost of Telephone Service 


Cres eS per year to a subscriber in the United 












































pare nase States and European countries 
NORWAY (based on official reports). 

RUSSIA 

DENMARK Note: In translating European costs into 
GREAT BRITAIN aes consideration has 
GERMAN EMPIRE been given to Casttivn pucheins 
FRANCE money in Europe and 

ITALY United States as shown by oper- 
HUNGARY ators’ wages. 

AUSTRIA 

BULGARIA 

BELGIUM 

SPAIN 

PORTUGAL 
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These are the reasons why there are twelve times as m tele- 
phones for each hundred persons in the United States as in An b 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 





One Policy 


Universal Service 








CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, yond SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,103,810.49 


THE COMPANY ACTS A XECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
ITARY OF counT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 


It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 
EDWARD W. SHELDON, President 

WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secretary 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary CHARLES A, EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
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JAMES STILLMAN 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


Uranium toning, while it yields beau- 
tiful colors, has never been regarded 
as permanent. It is now stated that if 
the surface of toned prints be rubbed 
with cerate, the coating of wax will 
preserve the color values of the prints 
for ten years or more. 


A lens in the form of an oblong prism 
has recently been marketed, with the 
idea of producing recognizable photo- 
graphic caricatures. As its position in 
front of the lens is changed, it may be 
made to produce all of the distortions 
commonly seen in the well known cylin- 
drical mirrors. 


Some of the problems of the amateur 
should be solved by a new combined 
finder and distance estimator. The 
finder is of the direct vision type; the 
estimator is combined with it in the 
form of a scale and pointer, and is 
based upon a principle of trigonometry. 
It is both quick and accurate. 


According to American Photography, 
negatives may be quickly dried for im- 
mediate use by immersing for four or 
five minutes in a saturated solution of 
potassium carbonate; after immersion 
they may be wiped dry with a linen 
cloth. If the negative is to be preserved, 
it should later be washed and dried in 
air in the regular manner. 


In enlarging, particularly without a 
condenser, it is sometimes difficult to de- 
termine whether or no the illumination 
is even. If a sheet of white paper is 
divided by diagonals and squares and 
placed upon the easel, differences in 
illumination are readily detected be- 
cause the small areas enclosed by the 
ruled lines may be more easily com- 
pared. 


American importers are listing sev- 
eral new English plates of merit. One 
of these has the tremendous speed of 
500 H & D—about ten per cent faster 
than the speediest plate so far known— 
yet develops with great clearness and 
freedom from fog. Another with a speed 
of 300 H & D is guaranteed to give full 
orthochromatic effects without the aid 
of a ray filter. 


A new lamp recently placed upon the 
English market bids fair to make a 
great change in methods of studio por- 
traiture, inasmuch as it will permit in- 
stantaneous exposures to be made at 
any time and with almost the quickness 
of daylight. The new lamp gives two 
thousand candle power, consumes but 
one-half watt of current and is entirely 
free from the objectionable color of the 
well-known Cooper-Hewitt lamp. 


Painful and dangerous burns have 
often resulted from the long exposure 
heretofore necessary for the making of 
X-ray photographs, while movement of 
the patient often made the results of 
no value. A recent invention, utilizing 
a special coil capable of giving an ex- 
ceptionally high voltage, now permits 
of absolutely instantaneous exposures 
and does away with the above evils. 
From this discovery the short step has 
already been taken to “moving pic- 
tures” of our interior. 
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APPLIED ELECTRICITY 


Electric cooking will be the only way 
in a new apartment house of eighteen 
suites now building in Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts. In this building there is no 
gas piping and no coal will be used ex- 
cept for the central steam-heating 
boiler. In the face of a gas rate of only 
seventy-five cents, electric ranges only 
will be used. 


The General Electric Company has 


completed forty electric locomotives for 
towing vessels thru the locks of the 


Panama Canal. Each of these engines | 


weighs 82,500 pounds, and measures 32 
feet 2.5 inches long, 8 feet wide, and 9 
feet 3 inches high. Each is designed 
to exert a maximum tractive effort of 
47,500 pounds and a windlass-rope pull 
of 25,000 pounds. Four of these locomo- 
tives, two on each side, ordinarily will 
pull steamships thru the locks, but oc- 
casionally six engines will be needed to 
handle very large vessels. 


A device to prevent automobile radia- 
tors from freezing and bursting in cold 
weather by the application of electric 
heating has been perfected by the Ap- 
pliance Department of the Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company of Boston. 
It consists of a ribbed casing containing 
standard heating units rated at 180 
watts. This casing may be made of 
either aluminum or cast iron, and is 
provided with a hook support and an 
electric plug connector. Its energy con- 
sumption is low, so the device can be 
connected to any lamp socket. 


An ingenious coin sorting machine 


“The Angelus Is Incomparable” 





ANNA 
PAVLOWA 





“There are so many 
wonders in the Angelus 
that one can only speak 
of the ensemble effect— 
itis perfect. The Phras- 
ing Lever is marvelous 
almost beyond belief, in 
its control of the tempo; 








The Most Significant Testimonial 
Ever Accorded Any Player-Piano 


Joseph Hoffman, master of the piano, Jean 
de Reszke, the great tenor; Marcella Sem- 
brich, peerless soprano; Edwin H. Lemare, 
England’s finest organist; Kocian, the violin- 
‘ist; Mascagni, the composer—representa- 


the Melodant brings out 
the melody exquisitely; 
while the touch and tone 
coloring are the height 
of artistry.”’ 


It is incomparable 





Sincerely yours, 
ANNA PAVLOWA 











tive of many who produce music in various forms—have testified 
to the excellence of the ANGELUS. 


But the words of a woman who, more than any other that ever lived, translates the 
soul of music into movement and pose, are more significant than any, possibly excepting 
the words of composers who translate the soul of music into songs to be sung. 

And here Mascagni’s words may be recorded: ; 
‘*The Angelus can give the complicated pieces more life and soul than any other instrument of its kind’ 


recently brought out is operated by a 
small electric motor. It is designed to 
sort out into their respective denomina- 
tions all the coins put into its hopper, 
count them in dollars and cents, and 
wrap up the coins in standard packages, 
or sack them, as desired, at the same Knabe-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. 
The device ie cdunted fer te pieces: | Lindeman & Sone-Angclue-Uprights- "Tn Canada~~The Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus Piano. 
* Any of these instruments can be played by hand in the usual manner. 
concerns which have to handle large 


quantities of small coins, such as street The WILCOX & WHITE CO., Meriden, Conn. 


railway companies, gas and electric | Business Established 1877 233 REGENT STREET, LONDON 


Angelus Piano—An upright made expressly for the 


Agencies all over the world 





companies, department stores, banks, 
moving picture theaters, and so on. Its 
use, it is said, will cut down materially 
the time required to handle coin, elimi- 
nate errors in counting, and prevent 
pilfering. 


Electrically propelled street cleaners 
and sweepers, having been developed to 
a high state of perfection by practical 
operation in several large cities of Ger- 
many, have recently been introduced in 
Great Britain. One marvels that they 
have not yet come into use in America, 
for they are said to prove that street 
cleaning with electrically operated ap- 
paratus is both highly successful and 
economical. The vehicles are drawn by 
two high-speed motors geared to the 
front wheels thru pinions and spur 
wheels. As the vehicle is driven and not 
pushed it is said to have no tendency 
to skid, while the separate drive of each 
front wheel insures that there will be 
no strain on the tires when turning. 
The machine’s consumption of energy 
is said to be less than one kilowatt-hour 
per car mile. 














RE you taking advan- 

tage of The Indepen- 

dent’s service for those who 
are interested in 


Jusurance? 





The Insurance Editor, Mr. 
Underwood, is ready to 
reply to any inquiries on 
the subject that properly 
come within the scope of 
the department. 














PUBLIC SPEAKING 
MADE EASY 


by the TOASTER’S HANDBOOK, a collec- 
tion of good clean jokes, funny stories, witty 
sayings and serious quotations. 

All selections are classified by subject and 
cross-references .are used freely. This 
makes it easy for the man who has an after- 
dinner speech to make or a toast to which 
to respond, to find just the story or selec- 
tion needed to introduce his speech or to 
illustrate any part of it. 

A valuable addition to the book is the In- 
troduction, an essay “On the Possession of 
a Sense of Humor.” 


483 pages, O., cloth, $1.25 net. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
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HEREDITY AND SEX 


HE subject of sex-determina- 

I tion has had a peculiar fas- 

cination for all who were in- 
terested in cheating fate. From time 
to time a charlatan or a self-deluded 
pseudo-scientist has appeared with 
the assurance that he could deter- 
mine the sex of the prospective off- 
spring by means of special diet, or 
hocus-pocus, or prayer-and-fasting 
contrivances. And always there were 
thousands eager to pay him his price 
for trying it on them. And always it 
—failed to work. For always the 
methods were based on the assump- 
tion that the sex of the individual is 
something that appears in the course 
of the development; whereas the fact 
is that sex is an integral part of the 
individual and is determined at the 
instant that the fertilization of the 
egg takes place. This fact has been 
accepted by advanced students of bi- 
ology for about a dozen years; its 
demonstration for the benefit of the 
laity was first made in a series of 
lectures by Professor Morgan, at the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York, last year. These 
lectures, with some 120 illustrations, 
have been reprinted in book form, 
and the volume contains a great mass 
of interesting material. 

To say that the individual “in- 
herits” his or her sex must sound 
“queer” to most people. But the state- 
ment is true and it makes sense. To 
understand it in a common-sense 
way we have but to remember that to 
“inherit” in the biological sense 
means to derive from the ancestral 
“germ-plasm.” Now the egg cells and 
the sperm cells which unite in pairs 
to form the primordia of new in- 
dividuals carry with them the tiny 
specks of. living matter known as 
chromosomes; and it is these, or por- 
tion of these, that determine the 
characteristics of the developing in- 
dividual. The number of chromo- 
somes in the cells of an organism are 
constant for any species. But a more 
careful counting of these minute 
structures has in recent years re- 
vealed the fact that the number is 
not necessarily the same for the two 
sexes. Wherever there is a difference, 
the female has one more chromosome 
than the male; and the female num- 
ber is always even. This gave the clue 
to a scientific explanation of the de- 
termination of sex. It was found by 
careful study that when the germ 
cells are formed, the chromosomes 
become reduced in number to half of 
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the usual number. Where there is an 
odd number, however, as in the males 
of certain species of insects, half of 
the sperm cells contain one chromo- 
some more than the others. When a 
sperm with the extra or “X” chromo- 
some unites with an egg cell contain- 
ing the same number, there arises a 
female; when the other sperm cell 
unites with an egg, there arises a 
male. The “X” chromosome is there- 
fore the determiner of the female 
sex; its absence determines the male 
sex. In other words, the sperm, of 
which there are two kinds, deter- 
mines the maleness or the female- 
ness or the offspring. 








JUST OUT 


Interpretations and Forecasts, by 
Victor Branford. In a well-aimed, 
rapid-fire style, the author dis- 
cusses woman, the drama, educa- 
tion and other questions of sud- 
denly acquired importance, in the 
light of sociology’s relation to the 
citizen. Kennerley $2.50 


Toaster’s Handbook. Alphabetical- 
ly classified by subjects (aboli- 
tion, absent-mindedness, accidents, 
etc.), with one or more frivolous 
anecdotes under each, an excellent 
tonic for anemic speakers. 

H. W. Wilson Co. 


Memorabilia Mathematica, by Rob- 
ert Edouard Moritz. Careful com- 
pilation of over two thousand defi- 
nitions, quotations, anecdotes, prov- 
erbs, etc., of mathematical import. 

Macmillan $3 


The Secret of the Night, by Gas- 
ton Leroux. Rouletabille, an infal- 
lible unraveller of criminal mys- 
teries, figures in an atmosphere of 
vodka, nihilists and unpronounce- 
able names. Macaulay $1.25 


In the College Days, by Lindsey 
Barbee. Monologs of a B small 
talk, cleverly done in prose and 
verse; including the girl at the 
football game to her long-suffering 


escort. Denison $1 


Great Poems Interpreted, by Wait- 
man Barke. Short, direct explana- 
tions, easy to remember, of latent 
meanings of English verse master- 
pieces. Also infinitesimal biogra- 
phies. Hinds $1.25 


Men and Women of the Italian 
Reformation, by Christopher Hare. 
From Dante and Catherine of 
Siena to the martyrdom of Car- 
nesecchi, a description arranged 
on lines of cause and effect, of the 
sixteenth century upheaval. 
Scribner’s $3 
American Literature, by John Cal- 
vin Metcalf. A simple text-book 
with plenty of dates and tables, 
from the Colonial period of his- 
tory writing to the present day. 
R. F. Johnson Co. 




















Incidentally an understanding of 
the relation of sex to heredity must 
help modify our views of secondary 
sexual characters, which were so 
greatly emphasized during the Dar- 
winian period. The chapter on this 
subject is one of the most interest- 
ing in the book. Among other topics 
discussed in the book are the evolu- 
tion of sex, the effects of various ex- 
perimental operations on the second- 
ary sexual characters, the relation of 
Mendelism to sex, the theories of fer- 
tility and various special cases of 
sex-inheritance and of sex condi- 
tions, as hermaphroditism, partheno- 
genesis, etc. 

When Professor Bataillon an- 
nounced before the Academy of Sci- 
ences in Paris, some two or three 
years ago, that he had caused unfer- 
tilized eggs of frogs to develop into 
tadpoles by the simple operation of 
pricking them with a fine needle, 
some flippant journalists exploited 
the tadpoles “whose father was a 
needle.” A study of the facts of re- 
production brings out clearly the two 
factors in the process of fertilization. 
The uniting of a sperm with an egg 
starts the development; it also intro- 
duces a set of chromosomes that will 
determine certain paternal charac- 
ters. Professor Loeb, now of the 
Rockefeller Institute, has conducted 
pioneer work in analyzing the in- 
tricate physical and chemical prob- 
lems of fertilization; the results of 
his fifteen years of experimentation 
are carefully summarized in his 
latest book, Artificial Parthenogene- 
sis and Fertilization. In his experi- 
ments on artificial fertilization he 
has demonstrated that the two fac- 
tors are quite independent of one an- 
other. The beginning of segmenta- 
tion, or developmental cell-division, 
depends upon the formation of a 
membrane about the egg-cell; and 
this membrane formation can be in- 
duced by a large number of chemical 
and physical agents. An egg that is 
induced to segment by the formation 
of a membrane will not develop very 
far, however; it will soon begin to 
disintegrate. Professor Loeb found 
that there is needed a second ele- 
ment or “corrective” factor to pre- 
vent the death of the egg artificially 
induced to segment. This corrective 
factor seems to be related to the rate 
of chemical processes, and is also ap- 
parently independent of the hered- 
itary qualities of the individual. 

This book is a model for technical 
treatises, as Professor Morgan’s is 
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for its kind. The problems of the suc- 
cessive sections are clearly stated, 
the alternative hypotheses are dis- 
cussed, and the evidence is so ar- 
ranged as to avoid confusion. The 
original publications are cited in 
foot-notes and each chapter begins 
on a right-hand page, so you can 
break the book up into pamphlets 
without hurting anything. As a com- 
prehensive summary of all that has 
been done in this field of investiga- 
tion, the book is indispensable for 
reference libraries and laboratories. 

The subject of sex from the edu- 
cational point of view is approached 
by Dr. Galloway in Biology of Sex 
for Parents and Teachers, which at- 
tempts to outline the delicate task of 
imparting sex knowledge to young 
people. The author aims to tell how 
such instruction is to be given, rath- 
er than what should be taught. As a 
professor of biology, Mr. Galloway 
no doubt teaches his pupils about the 
how of living things; but when he 
comes to a matter that borders close 
on ethics, he seems to find it neces- 
sary to describe the same processes 
in terms of purpose. If a biology 
teacher should consistently maintain 
that he knows nothing of the why of 
the various structures and processes 
with which his subject deals, could 
he not apply the same methods to the 
teaching of reproduction? If we are 
to have scientific sex instruction, it 
should at least be scientific. The dif- 
ficulty seems to be that the social 
side of biology teaching has not been 
sufficiently thought about by the bi- 
ology teachers. In a few years Dr. 
Galloway will give us a better book 
on this subject—one as good as his 
books on zoology. At the same time 
it must be said that the present book 
is probably the best to be had, of its 
kind. 


Heredity and Sex, by Thomas Hunt 
Morgan, New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1913. $1.75. 


Artificial Parthenogenesis and Fer- 
tilization, by Jacques Loeb. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago 
Press. $2.50. 


Biology of Sex for Parents and 
Teachers, by T. W. Galloway. New 
York: D. C. Heath & Co. 75 cents. 


NEWSPAPER MYSTERIES 


We rarely find a text book which 
performs the two-fold function of 
supplying the specialist with the 
necessary technical information, and 
interesting the lay reader. The ac- 
complishment of this in Mr. Bleyer’s 
newspaper book may be partially ac- 
counted for by the fact that nearly 
every one is interested in the news- 
paper, and the mysteries of its ex- 
traordinarily rapid making. 

Mr. Bleyer has omitted no details 
in this compendium, from the first 
duties of the reporter, which he il- 
lustrates admirably by suppositious 





Do 


ra Want to Know? 


How to double your earning power— 
Get a foothold in the business world— 
Achieve your aim—Grasp opportunities 
—Make up for deficiencies in education 
—Make a success? 


Read the Marden Books! 


Let the man who has helped thousands to answer these 
questions tell you how. Get his books. Read and 
reread them. Absorb their inspiration and win success 


Efficiency Books 


THE JOYS OF LIVING THE EXCEPTIONAL EMPLOYEE 
TRAINING FOR EFFICIENCY THE PROGRESSIVE BUSINESS MAN 
1zmo. Cloth. Each $1.25 net 12mo. Cloth. Each $1.00 net 


Inspirational Books 


THE SECRET OF ACHIEVEMENT 

SELF-INVESTMENT HE CAN WHO THINKS HE CAN 
VERY MAN A KING RISING IN THE WORLD 

THE OPTIMISTiC LIFE BE GOOD TO YOURSELF 

THE YOUNG MAN ENTERING BUSINESS PEACE, POWER AND PLENTY 

THE MIRACLE OF RIGHT THOUGHT PUSHING TO THE FRONT 


Twelve volumes, sold in sets or separately. Cloth, $1.00 net per vol.; $12.00 net 
per set. Pocket edition, silk, printed on Bible paper, $1.25 net per vol.; $16.00 
net per set. Same edition, limp leather binding, $1.50 net per vol.; $19.00 net 
per set. Postage or expressage extra. 


Success Booklets 


SUCCESS NUGGETS. 16mo. Cloth. 50c net I'HAD A FRIEND. 12mo. 50c net 
, HtNTS TO YOUNG WRITERS. tr2mo. 75c net 


NOT THE SALARY BUT THE OPPORTUNITY 
DO IT TO A FINISH 1z2mo, Each 30c net WHY GROW OL)? 





ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


GETTING ON 


CHARACTER CHEERFULNESS GOOD MANNERS ECONOMY 
OPPORTUNITY AN IRON WILL POWER OF PERSONALITY 
1z2mo. Each 30c net. With illustrations, each 50c net 


The MARDEN BOOKS have exerted a tremendous influence for good. The reading of 
a single one of these volumes has proved the turning point in the lives of hundreds of 
men and women. Over ii of them have written to Dr. Marden from every 
corner of the globe thanking him for the careers he has changed, the ambitions he has 
inspired and helped to achieve. The King of Spain has said of one of the books that it 
will “help to invigorate the race and strengthen the national character.” 


Over a million copies of the MARDEN BOOKS have been sold. They have been é 
translated into practically every foreign language, and are used as educational text 
books in the schools of Germany and Japan. 4 


The MARDEN BOOKS fit the needs of all classes. They urge boys and ee 
girls to bring out the very best that is in them, inspire them to high ideals A ¢ 
and high aims, and to make of themselves the most possible. They spur the >. C4 
jaded and the discouraged to new efforts and constantly spread the gos- yd 


¢ T.¥. 
world’s great men, they are invaluable to ministers, educators, ora- ¢ CROWELL CO. 
tors, and professional men. 428 W. Broadway 


pel of contagious success. SS 
As reference books filled with anecdotes: and life stories ot the s. 
¢ 

New York City 


You need these books. Your family and your frtends need v4 
them. Your bookseller, if he is awake to opportunity, has Ot 


Please send com- 
them. 


RY 7 plete list of Marden 


. : Inspiration Books. 
Send the coupon herewith for complete list and 2 sP = 
o 


comments. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO, &7 Sirectecccsccceecceevesee. 


428 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY ? City 
2 

















HARTFO RD a Mackensie 


Through these Associated Schools Hartford offers 
Theological Seminary ample training, both scholarly and practical, for the 
Dean, M. W. JACOBUS 


Christian ministry; meets the present demand for 


trained lay workers in church, Sunday-school and 
School of Religious Pedagogy 


social service; and gives special missionary prepara- 


Dean, E. H. Kaight tion for the foreign field. Each of these schools has 

its independent faculty and its own institutional life, 

Kennedy School of Missions but together they form one interdenominational 
Secretary E. W. CAPEN institution with the unity of a common aim and spirit, 
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INFORMATION! 





best hotels, large and small; 
trips by land and sea; 
is under the supervision of the 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
tours domestic and foreign. 


BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and the St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 


This Department 
BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 


Address 














EUROPE via THE MEDIT<CRRANEAN 









78 DAY: 


Sail June 17 
A few vacancies. C. A. TURRELL, 
Prof. of Romance Langs., Univ. of Arizona, TUCSON. 








1 L 
gil in June pnd July, sl? ec be Baltimore Md:|| trot, ot Ro 
EUROPE py. Pin foway ORIENT 


Mediterranean route 
Montreal to Naples, June 


booklet, free. Write today. 
June 18, July 1 and 4. 
23. University Leadership. Party of 15. 


UNIVERSAL TOURS—A. St. Thomas, Ontario. 








Ley to ee | T 
Cost 


EUROPE cs es Bed 
week B, we re 8 raham, 
ideal Tours, Box 1055-A Pittsbureh 





Cool, Restful Sleep 


in Summer at 
Grove Park Inn 


The Finest Resort Hotel in the World 
The Altitude Makes It Cool 


Absolutely Fireproof: Open All 


Year 





The air is cool and bracing 
during the hot summer months 
in the mountains of Western 


North Carolina. 


At Grove Park Inn there’s 
rest, comfort and wholesome- 
ness. It’s an old-fashioned 
Inn—walls five feet thick of 
granite boulders. Water 
from the slopes of highest 
mountain east of the Rockies; 
milk and cream supplied ex- 
clusively by Biltmore Dairies 


on estate of George W. 
Vanderbilt. 


Finest golf links in the South 
adjoin hotel. No mosquitoes. 


Rates 


Write for literature. 


$5.00 a day up. 


GROVE PARK INN 
Asheville, N. C. 


Sunset Mountain 














TOUR FOR GIRLS 
Through the wonderlands of Europe; eight Coun- 
tries! Tyrol; Dolomites; Opera in Munich; Motor- 
ing England and Scotland. Enchanting Motor Tour 
in the “CHATEAUX COUNTRY.” 
MISS WELDON, Murray Hill Hotel, New York, 


hAmerica 


By Spectacty Cnarrereo 
5.5, LAPLAND 
{ Lahesr Sresvan Sexmpaae Pensven 


PANAMA CANAL. 








VANUARY 232 i915. 








re, GATES’ TOURS ToledoOhia 


1D FOR DESCRIPTIVE PROGRAM 








Summer Round Trips, $66 and 
$190, including berth and meals. 
No tours like these anywhere in 
the world. For full information 
write, J. H. BUNCH, G. P.A., 
Alaska a Co., 914 Low- 
man Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 








12 = ALL EXPENSE 60” 
NORTHERN CRUISE 

including all essential expenses, visiting Hali- 

fax, Nova Scotia, the land of Evangeline, and St. 

Johns, Newfoundland, the Norway of America. 


This cruise to these foreign lands on the new 
steamers STEPHANO and FLORIZEL of the 


Red Cross Line 


will prove the most novel, delightful and health- 
giving vacation you ever experienced. The ships 
are built especially for tourists; are fitted with 
every device to insure safety. 
Splendid cuisine, orchestra and sea sports. 
No hotel bills or transfers. You live on the ship. 
Reduced rates on superior accommodations during 
May and June. Send now tor handsome book 60. 











Land of Best Vacations 


Quaint Cape Cod 


Seashore, Woods, Country—Fresh Water 
Lakes—Fishing, Sailing, Motoring, Golf 
Warm Sea-Bathing 


“Quaint Cape Cod” or “Buzzards Bay” illus- 
trated booklets sent on request. Advertising 
Department, Room 580, South Station, Boston. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 





BOWRING & COMPANY, 17 Battery PI., N.Y. 











Shoreham Kotel 


Washington 


European Plan. Fireproof. 

Beautifully located in the most fashionable sec- 
tion of the city, in the heart of the financial dis- 
trict, only one block from the Treasury and White 
House grounds. Convenient to everywhere. Cul- 





sine and service the eet, 


. 8. DOWNS, Manager. 





“assignments” and “interviews,” 
thru the various steps of writing 
the news, with copious illustrations 
of good and bad style, editing the 
copy, writing the headlines and 
“making-up.” He supplements this 
information with descriptions of the 
most efficient methods of “covering” 
particular kinds of work, such as 
speeches, trials, unexpected occur- 
rences, athletics, and the writing of 
“feature,” “follow-up” and “re- 
write” stories. In each case he gives 
excellent examples which fully illus- 
trate every point he makes. 
The book should serve as an effi- 
cient guide for any one entering 
newspaper work, and it should also 
initiate the layman into the extraor- 
dinary task of furnishing, every day, 
“for a cent or two, a fairly com- 
plete record of important events that 
take place in any corner of the world, 
editorial comment, market quota- 
tions, reviews of new books, critiques 
of plays and concerts, fashion hints 
. . .’ which “contains, exclusive 
of advertising, from 60,000 to 80,000 
words, or as many as does the aver- 
age novel.” 
Newspaper Writing and Editing, by 
Willard Grosvenor Bleyer. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.65. 

THE STORY OF A CHATEAU 

Chantilly, by Louise M. Richter, is a 
beautifully illustrated history of the 
chateau of that name—now known as 
the Musée Condé—and of the vicissi- 
tudes of its many owners. The story is 
told in rapid, at times almost breathless 
style, but no important details are 
omitted. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $6. 
EARLY EDUCATION 

With proper emphasis on social and 
civic aspects, and with special attention 
to the methods of self-government now 
growing prevalent, Horace Holden, in 
Young Boys and Boarding School, has 
covered every essential phase of early 
education. Plenty of illustrations from 
his own wide experience, including 
tables, expense accounts, etc., and a 
rich, tho at times somewhat elaborate 
style, make his book an efficient and in- 
teresting manual. 

Richard G. Badger. $1. 
“THAT HE WHO RUNS MAY READ” 

Unlike that how-to-swim book which 
some wag depicted being thrown to a 
drowning man in lieu of a life pre- 
server, Michael C. Murphy’s Athletic 
Training presents a few simple rules in 
such a way that they are instantly 
memorized by the reader. Theory has 
been almost entirely eliminated; there 
is just enough of the why and where- 
fore to make reasonableness directly ap- 
parent. All track and field athletics are 
covered, and proper physical condition 
for any sport is handled in the intro- 
ductory chapter. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 
BEGINNING BIOLOGY 

A good introduction to the principles 
of biology is found in Professor James 
Francis Abbott’s General Biology, 
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which gives the important ideas 
without too many details and with- 
out too many facts to distract from 
the main purpose. Altho  intend- 
ed as a textbook, it is very readable, 
and the arrangement of the material 
and the index make it valuable for ref- 
erence. Most of the illustrations are 
from other books, but they have been 
well selected for their purpose. While 
the book will be complete enough for 
most readers, some will miss references 


to fuller presentations of details. 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


“UNACCUSTOMED AS I AM” 

For an incipient orator, The Making 
of an Oration, by Clark Mills Brink, is 
a fairly complete text book. Beginning 
with the definition of oratory, it pro- 
ceeds to the various types of orations, 
the parts of an oration and the plan- 
ning of an oration. The qualities of 
Style are next considered in a long 
chapter, and this is followed by illus- 
trations which make use of passages 
from famous orations. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 


FROM SEA TO SAHARA 

North Africa and the Desert, by 
George E. Woodberry, must not be mis- 
taken for one of the numerous Barbary 
Coast guide-books that have been com- 
ing out since the Mediterranean tour 
became so popular. But this volume has 
something far rarer than information. 
It has feeling, tone, color, insight. Pro- 
fessor Woodberry penetrates to the 
heart of the desert, actually if not geo- 
graphically, and he depicts Berber and 
Arab with a sympathetic touch. 


Charles Scribner's Sons. $2. 


PARIS IN THE LATE SEVENTIES 
Those who like sprightly and gossipy 
reminiscences of the “upper crust” of 
humanity wherever found will enjoy 
reading My First Years as a French- 
woman, 1876-1879, by Mary King Wad- 
dington, daughter of President King of 
Columbia College, married in 1874 to 
M. William Waddington. who became 
in turn Minister of Public Instruction, 
Foreign Minister, delegate to the Ber- 
lin Congress, and Prime Minister of 
France. Glimpses are given of most of 
the distinguished people in France, both 
Frenchmen and foreigners, in the presi- 
dencies of MacMahon and Grévy, and 
the social and diplomatic life of the 
time is sketched entertainingly in these 
vivacious pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


MUSIC LESSONS BY HOFMANN 
Every serious-minded piano player 
should possess himself of Josef Hof- 
mann’s Piano Playing, with Piano Ques- 
tions Answered, which that young Titan 
among pianists modestly calls “a little 
book of simple suggestions,” but which 
the studious will find a veritable mine 
of helpfulness. What he says is worth 
heeding, not alone because Josef Hof- 
mann, the wonder-child of a few years 
ago, has now developed into a master 
musician of the first rank, but no less 
because it is characterized by sound 
sense and good judgment set forth in 
plain, straightforward language. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 








OCEAN TRAVEL “DE LUXE” 


When planning your trip to Europe remember 
the new ALLAN LINE steamers 
66 ° 9 66 * 99 
Alsatian” and “Calgarian 
and Picturesque St. Lawrence 
will add vastly to the enjoyment and pleasure of your trip. 


Magnificent River Trip—Less than 3} Days Open Sea 
Most Luxurious Accommodations—Excellent Cuisine 


LARGEST STEAMERS FROM CANADA 











For reservations, tickets, etc. apply Local Agents or 


H. & A. ALLAN, General Agents, 


MONTREAL 

















New Hampshire Mountain 

On N England’s finest 
Resort Hotel (25... “ai “amusements. 
Hotel modern in every way. Accommodates 300. 


Prices moderate, Write for Indian Head booklet. 
NEW HOTEL WEIRS, Box 114, Weirs, N. H. 





THE ROSS HEALTH RESORT—In the pines of 
Long Island. Conveniences of a modern hotel. 
14th year. Valuable for those needing rest in the 
quiet of the country; no objectionable cases, Two 
resident physicians. 

Address DR. W. H. ROSS, Brentwood, L. I. 








$4 Per Month! 
FREE TRIAL! otivek 


Visible Typewriter, We sell direct ; 
Save you agents’ commissions and 
expenses. Ship on approval, §4 
} per month if you keep it. Send for 
free booklet. See how you save 
$41.50 on a high grade machine 


Typewrit Perm ing Syndicat 
166 S$ 63 N. Michigan Bvd., Chicago 
















Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


“Broadway” Cars from Grand Central Depot 
7th Avenue Cars from Penasylvania Station 





New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First-Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 


Send for 
Booklet 


10 Minutes 


Walk to 40 
Theatres 


H. P. STIMSON 








Formerly with Hotel Imperial 











REAL ESTATE 


C CuMUTER’s SUMMER HOME—July, August. 

Forty minutes from city, New York Central. 
Ten rooms, garden, etc. Rent reasonable. Box 
312, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


H UDS0N RIVER FRONTAGE—38 acres, near 
Poughkeepsie, for sale. Fine bungalow sites, 
commanding views. Apple orehard, house and 
barn. Dock site. H. O. PALEN, Owner, High 
land, N. Y. 


bf Nantucket, Mass. 
Furnished Cottages nen My 
Ocean front, fine bathing. seven-room cottage. 


$175; ten-room, $300. FaRRIER, Pas 
saic, N. J. 


L 4K= WINNIPESAUKEE, White Mountains, 

N. H. Real home for rent. Very comfort- 
able, fully furnished, modernized farmhouse, three 
stone fireplaces. Wide stone piazza. Ideal loca- 
tion. Good bass fishing. John Glover, 19 Pearl 
St., Boston, Mass. 


LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

















Farms and summer properties for sale and for 
fental. Send for Lllus*rated Booklet. 
YOUNG & THYNG, LACONIA, N, H. 





East Northfield, Mass.  Y3i6. 
furnished. Six rooms and bath; fireplace; broad 
piazzas; best location, Rent $225 June 1st to 
Oct. rst, or $150 July tst to Aug. 30th. Miss 
Grace Holbrook, 132 Elm St., Worcester, Mass., 
or E. W. Brown, Northfield, Mass. 


RESTFUL SUMMER HOME 
SEARSPORT, ME., PENOBSCOT BAY 


Beautiful region. WEasily reached from Boston. 
Fine location, Furnished, 8 bedrooms; modern 
improvements, garage, lawn, garden. Rent rea- 
sonable. A. B. BLANCHARD, 88 Park St., Port- 
land, Me. 


NORFOLK, CONN. A beautiful building site 

for sale with woodland 
acreage adjoining in very desirable part of this 
town; excellent location, fine view of the Litch- 
field and Berkshire Hills; site is within half mile 
of railroad station. For particulars apply to 
“A. B. C., The Independent.” 


Silver Lake, N. H. 


For season, furnished house, 11 rooms, and an- 
nex. Bath, 6 open fires, telephone. On hilltop 
4 miles from R. R. station, Madison. Stable, 
horse, carriage. Wood, ice; kitchen garden, Re 
liable man for outdoor work. Address S., care 
Mrs. Gibbens, 107 Irving St., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Best Summer Resort in the United States 
is New York City. I will rent for the summer 
months my furnished apartment of ten rooms and 
three baths on Riverside Drive, four minutes’ 
walk from the Eighty-sixth street subway sta- 
tion, for $100 a month, considerably less than 
the landlord’s rent. The apartment house is one 
of the finest in New York, with electricity and 
all modern conveniences. Its unsurpassed loca- 
tion makes it cool, airy and quiet. Fine oppor- 
tunity for the right sort of people. Address 
X. Y. Z., care The Independent, 119 W. Fortieth 
St., New York. 
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LISTERINE 


HE toilet of the 

mouth is incom- 
plete without rinsing 
with a mouth-wash. 
Listerine is the most 
agreeable and efficient 
antiseptic mouth-wash 
that can be prepared. 
Use it every day. 

All Druggists Sell Listerine. 














Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 























Have you ever Mislaid an 
Important Document? 


Keep your form, ze. Memgagen, Snsumapee Rhy cy valuable 


papers in a 


444 


a 





covered with chase leather, 20 stron: 
with metal eyelets. Cord al 


alows ye 
Guaranteed Satisfactory or Moncey Returned. 
A. C. BARLER MFG. CO., 60 W. Lake 5t., Chicago 


Made of steel, 
4% x 10% in., 








Our First Farm Mortgages 


6% are secured by improved, pro- ry” Y 
ductive farms in the State of 

Montana, conceded to the 
premium wheat, oat, alfalfa and flax belt of the United States. 
We have just received from the pressour NEW ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET and LITHOGRAPHED STATE 
MAP, which thoroughly describe this section. These are 
free for the asking. Write today. 

The Banking Corporation of Montana 
Paid in Capital, $500.000.00 

P. O. Box D, Helena, Montana 


























WARREN H. COLSON 
184 Boylston St., Boston 


is a liberal buyer of old let- 
ters bearing stamps, stamp col- 
lections, and autographs. The 
advanced collector is offered 
selection from one of 
largest and without exception 
the choicest stock of stamps 
in America. Mr. Colson is 
prepared to travel and meet 
clients in person anywhere. 








SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, f struc: 
ture, and writing od = eth taught by by Dr. 4. 
Berg Esen ‘8 Magazine. 
—_ SThes. Please add 


THE 1 wey CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
pt.305, Springfield, Mass. 


SPECIAL SPECIAL 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS, CARBON PAPER 


For 30 days we will supply the consumer with 
any color or width typewriter ribbon at the 
manufacturer’s price, $5.00 per dozen. Try our 
Carbon poe at the introductory price, $1.00 
per hundred sheets. Remit full amount by ex 
press or money order. 


De. Esenwein 





the) the universal 
ideals of the 
true, the good 





Livingston Typewriter Co., 261 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE GERMAN 


NE of the most promising ex- 
() resizes which has been 

made in recent years in Ger- 
many in the field of educational re- 
form is the Free School or Freie 
Schulgemeinde. This is a disinterest- 
ed attempt to combine the pedagogic 
experience of all countries in'a new 
type of educational establishment 
and to advance the movement for 
school reform all over the world. One 
of its fundamental principles is that 
the solution of the problem of edu- 
cation—like the solution of any other 
social problem—must come thru in- 
ternational codperation. The Free 
School is not only open to children 
of all nationalities but provides also 
a systematic exchange of German 
boys and girls with children of other 
nations, in particular of France and 
England. 

One remarkable characteristic of 
the Free School is that it is radically 
opposed to the fostering of warlike 
instincts which has appeared with 
increasing strength in the teaching 
of history in the German secondary 
schools. This militaristic tendency 
has recently assumed a dangerous 
form in the remarkable growth of 
the “Young German League” which 
under the protection of the military 
and school authorities has now 
reached a membership of more than 
half a million. 

To the militaristic ideal of the 
Young German movement, the Free 
School opposes its ideal, which is not 
limited by the 





FREE SCHOOL 


higher form of civilization than any 
we now know. 

The first Free School was found- 
ed in Germany in the year 1906 by 
Dr. Gustav Wyneken, in Wickers- 
dorf, a small forest village in the 
mountains of middle Germany, and 
he is now engaged in establishing a 
similar school in the Black Forest, 
near the French boundary. To this 
new plan the progressive government 
of Baden has given its support. Dr. 
Heine, the well known leader of the 
Revisionists in the German Reich- 
stag, has, in the name of the prelim- 
inary committee, published an ap- 
peal, which includes the names of 
many brilliant leaders in the eco- 
nomic, political, literary and artistic 
realms, among them Prof. Schueck- 
ing, Prof. Ostwald, Prof. Haeckel, 
Prof. von Liszt, Prof. Lamprecht, 
Dr. Max Reinhardt, Herman Suder- 
mann, Dr. Ludwig Fulda, Baroness 
von Suttner, Dr. A. H. Fried, Staats- 
sekretaer Dr. Dernburg, Prof. Fied- 
ler and some of the most distin- 
guished workers for educational re- 
form in Europe, such as Prof. E. 
Claparéde, Prof. Lichtwark, Prof. 
Cordsen and Frau Dr. Adams- 
Lehmann. 

Particulars as to the fundamental 
principles and the organization of 
the Freie Schulgemeinde may be 
found in Dr. Wynekens’ recently pub- 
lished book, Schule und Jugendkul- 
tur, and in the magazine Die Freie 
Schulgemeinde. 








narrowness of 
nationalism, by 
prejudice of 


race, by sectari- 
anism nor by 
class or sex dis- 
crimination, but 
merely aims to 
create in young 
men and women 
the desire to 
give their lives 
in the service of 


and the beauti- 
ful. Special em- 
phasis is laid 
upon the study 
of the evolution 
of war and 
peace, of the in- 
ternational _in- 
terdependence of 
‘the present, and 
the forces which 
are working to- 
gether for a 








WHAT THE BIRDS SAID 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER 


From The Independent Fifty Years Ago 


The birds, against the April wind, 

Flew Northward, singing as they flew; 
They sang, “The land we leave behind 

Has swords for corn-blades, blood for dew.” 


“O wild-birds, flying from the South, 
What saw and heard ye, gazing down?” 

“We saw the mortar’s upturned mouth, 
The sickened camp, the blazing town! 


“Beneath the bivouac’s starry lamps, 
We saw your march-worn children die; 
In shrouds of moss, in cypress swamps, 
We saw your dead uncoffined lie..- 


“We heard the starving prisoner’s sighs; 
And saw, from line and trench, your sons 

Follow our flight with home-sick eyes 
Beyond the battery’s smoking guns.” 


“And heard and saw ye only wrong 
And pain,” I cried, “O wing-worn flocks?” 
“We heard,” they sang, “the Freedman’s song, 
The crash of Slavery’s broken locks!” 


May 5, 1864 
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THE MARKET PLACE Ie 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 





SECURITIES AND TRADE 


A controlling influence in the market 
for securities was exerted last week by 
indications that the controversy with 
Mexico would be settled by the good 
offices of the three leading South Amer- 
ican powers. Prices advanced, and the 
upward movement was not checked by 
the deplorable situation in Colorado or 
the deprest condition of the iron and 
steel industry. Gains for the week, in 
active stocks, ranged from three to 
seven points. Nearly forty per cent of 
the week’s business (2,034,615 shares 
in all) was done in Reading, Union 
Pacific and Steel. The net additions for 
these shares were, respectively, 5%, 
5%, and 25%. Reports concerning gen- 
eral trade showed inactivity and hesi- 
tation. Further curtailment of produc- 
tion had taken place, and much weight 
was given to the depression of the steel 
trade. It was pointed out, however, that 
fundamental conditions were sound and 
agricultural prospects excellent. 

An official report showed that the 
Steel Corporation’s net earnings for 
the quarter that ended with March had 
been only $17,994,381. To these figures 
the earnings have declined from $38,- 
450,400 in the third quarter of last 
year, and $23,036,349 in the fourth. In 
the corresponding first quarter of 1913 
they were almost twice as much, or 
$34,426,801. A net gain of only $17,- 
994,381 (after the payment of the usual 
dividends) indicates a deficit of $6,289,- 
644. That is to say, nearly all of the 
money used in paying the quarterly 
dividend on the common stock ($6,353,- 
781) was taken from the surplus. Steel 
prices have been reduced. Depression is 
due to the policy of the railroad com- 
panies, whose purchases are carefully 
restricted, and to general hesitation. 
Unfortunately, according to the reports 
of trade authorities, there are no signs 
of improvement. 


THE NEW RESERVE BANKS 


The latest official reports say that 
4968 national banks, out of a total num- 
ber of about 7500, have subscribed to 
the stock of the twelve regional reserve 
banks which are soon to be organized. 
The subscriptions amount to $84,002,- 
200 and in nine of the twelve districts 
they are large enough to satisfy the 
requirements of the law. The minimum 
for a district is $4,000,000. The dis- 
tricts in which the subscriptions are in- 
sufficient are those of Atlanta, Kansas 
City and Minneapolis. Each regional 
bank is to have a board of nine direc- 
tors. Six of these will be elected by the 
subscribing banks, and three are to be 
appointed by the Federal Reserve 
Board. It is expected that the district 
banks will be ready for business by 
August 1. 

Banks that object to the apportion- 
ment made by the organization com- 
mittee, and to the selection of certain 


cities for reserve centers, are striving 
by petition and protest to procure 
changes. For example, the banks of 
northern New Jersey, situated in towns 
which are virtually suburbs of New 
York, strenuously object to the appor- 
tionment which assigns them to Phila- 
delphia, and the banks of Baltimore 
(assigned to Richmond) say that they 
prefer assignment to Philadelphia if 
Baltimore is not to be substituted for 
Richmond as a district reserve city. 
These complainants, with others in the 
western half of Connecticut (now as- 
signed to Boston, instead of New 
York), point to the law, which required 
the committee to show due regard for 
the “convenience and customary course 
of business.” There is no indication 
that the committee will revise and 
change its apportionment, but some 
changes may be made by the central 
board. 

President Wilson has asked Mr. Rich- 
ard Olney, of Boston, formerly Secre- 
tary of State and Attorney General, to 
become head of this board, and has of- 
fered the other places to Mr. Adolph C. 
Miller, of Berkeley, California, the ed- 
ucator and economist, now assistant to 
the Secretary of the Interior; Mr. Paul 
M. Warburg, of New York, a member 
of the banking house of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co.; Mr. W. P. G. Harding, of Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, president of the 
First National Bank of that city, and 
Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, of Chicago, a 
banker, formerly president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 


COMPETITION AND REGULATION 


Pennsylvania’s Public Service Com- 
mission has recently denied the appli- 
cation of the Schuylkill Light, Heat and 
Power Company for permission to car- 
ry on a competitive electric lighting 
business in the borough of Ashland, 
now served by a similar corporation, 
the Eastern Pennsylvania Light, Heat 
and Power Company. In its decision the 
commission holds that “reliance upon 
competition between public service com- 
panies for securing adequate service 
and proper rates has not been success- 
ful, and that hereafter supervision by 
properly constituted authorities is to 
be substituted.” The commission also 
says that competing companies are 
eventually merged, and that the citi- 
zens are “compelled to pay rates suf- 
ficient to give a return on the invest- 
ment in duplicated properties.” We re- 
fer to this decision and quote the essen- 
tial parts of it because, while they in- 
dicate the policy of the public service 
commission of a great state, they also 
set forth briefly and forcibly the argu- 
ment for official regulation Bad against 
competition in the field to which they 
relate. 








The following dividend is announced: 
General Chemical Company, common, quar- 
terly, 1% per cent, payable June 1. 





Pacific Theological Seminary 


Open to qualified students of both sexes and 
all denominations. Location and climate unex- 
celled. Thorough instruction and practical mod- 
ern training for the ministry. University of 
California courses and library free. 

Opens August 18th, 1914. Address 

C. S. NASH, President, Berkeley, California. 


G THE PHOTOPLAY 
A practi se of twenty lessons in the 


ical cou: 
technique of the ogee it by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
jm hey Ta ~ nate bee h 











wee 


ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 
Standards High. Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-Sixth year opens September 24, 1914 
For information, apply to 
MELBOURNE S. READ, Vice-President 


Columbia Grammar School 


Founded +1764 


93rd Street and Central Park West 


New Fireproof Building 
Boys prepared for all Colleges and Business. 
Primary and Outing Classes for Younger Boys. 
Laboratories—Gymnasium—Playground. 
Send for Catalogue. Tel. 3787 Riverside. 


SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS. 

A College for the Vocational and Professional 
Training of young women, located in America’s 
leading health resort. Six Departments: Domes- 
tic Science and Art, Music, Art, Physical Cul- 

, Commerce and Trades. Trains Organists, 
Pianists, Violinists, Vocalists in its Conservatory. 
Prepares Illustrators, Designers, Dietitians, Ac- 
countants, Secretaries and Costumers. Full courses 
for teachers of music, art, gymnastics, cooking, 
sewing, millinery, dressmaking. For information 
and catalog address. 


CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., President, 
Saratoga Springs, New York. 











PirtspurGcH, Pa. Wooptanp Roap. 


Pennsylvania College For Women 


Forty-sixth year. Delightful location overlook- 


ing the city. Collegiate and special courses, De- 
ees given. Exceptional advantages in Social 
ane He, Music and Expression. Athletics, DIL- 


WORTH HALL. Prepares for leading colleges 
with certificate. Special courses. Illustrated 
catalogue. 

Cora Heten Cooripce, Acting President. 


Social Work of Churches 


The Institute for Parish Workers 


To begin on Monday, May 18 
and close on Friday, June 12 
Is announced by the 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 














Conduct lord S. White 
Di of § god by Gevien Work, The Union 
Theological Seminary, S y and Head- 





& y> 
worker, Union Settlement 


The Institute will give the “ane of compere 
notesand gaining the benefit of the experience of other 
workers in similar fields and should be useful to pas- 
tors, pastors’ assistants, directors of parish houses, and 
of the club work of churches and others, whether paid 
or volunteer workers, who are engaged in religi 
work which has a conspicuously social aspect. — The 
study of the questions which arise in the administra- 
tion of the social activities of church work will be 
carried on under the director, who will be assisted by 
several persons known as leaders in their special fields. 

Subjects such as the following will be considered: 
The church and material relief, How to use the men’s 
club and the young people’s organizations for social 
service, The recreation problem, The church's oppor- 
tunity in rural leadership. 

Admission is by invitati The registration fee is 
nominal. For further information address Mr. Gay- 
lord S. White, 246 East 105th St., New York City. 




















By order of United States Government (Navy Department) 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck ot U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, lac., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St., N. ¥. 





Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. 
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SUMMER CAMPS 





TRAIL’S END CAMP FOR GIRLS in the Ken 
tucky mountains, Illustrated booklet. MARY D. 
GNYDER, 1452 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 





Camp OXFORD, OXFORD, ME. 
“IT commend Camp Oxford, without reserve, as a 
healthful, hapoy, helpful summer place for boys."*—Bishop 

Edwin H. Hughes. A booklet will tell you more, 
A. F. CALDWELL. A.M. 





CEDARVALE RANCHE AND CAMPS 


in the Big Horn Mountains at 4,000 feet eleva- 
tion. Close to Yellowstone Park and the Big 
Horn Canyon. Motor boating trips on the Big 
Horn and Yellowstone Rivers. Fine trout fish- 
ing. Horseback riding. Pure water. Dry climate. 
No mosquitoes. Cool nights. Bountiful table 


supplied from the ranche products. Thirty miles 
from a town, away from all injurious influences. 
Terms on application to the undersigned. Refer- 


ences, 
CEDARVALE RANCHE, Raymond, Wyoming. 


CAMP ALGONQUIN 


Asquam Lake, N. H. 29th SEASON 

A camp where boys are busy all the time. 

Where they learn something worth while. From 

which they return strong physically and strong 

in character. Send for booklet. 

Epwin De Menritte, Principal De Meritte School, 
815 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 








CAMP PENN, 
Vaicour, Clinton Co., N. Y. 8th Season. 


Camp Penn, unlike most camps, is a_ real 
*“*woodsy’’ camp, where the boys do real camping, 
where, in little groups of three or four, under 
constant supervision, they establish their little 
semi-independent camps, and are encouraged to 
rely upon themselves as much as possible. You 
will be interested to read about our unusual 
“‘group’’ system, our method of management, and 
to learn how a camp can develop the highest and 
best that is in a boy. Junior and Senior branch- 
es a mile apart. For particulars, communicate 
with CHARLES K. TAYLOR, M. A., Director 

St. Martin’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 


on Lake Champlain, 








SIXTEENTH SEASON 


WAWONA 


A CAMP FOR BOYS ON 


SWANZEY LAKE, - N. H. 


Unexcelled Equipment and Advantages 


SPECIAL FOR 1914 


Three weeks (in August) camping, 
canoeing and fishing in the Maine Woods 
and Tour of the White Mountains with 
experienced Guides. Booklet. 


0. E. BOURNE, West Swanzey, N. H. 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance CoMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 


tion to first year’s commission, qa renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 
































INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 














A NOTABLE DECISION 


With eight of the nine justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
participating in the determination of 
the question, that tribunal by a ma- 
jority vote (three justices dissenting) 
has decided in the case of German Alli- 
ance Insurance Company vs. the State 
of Kansas, that the Legislature of that 
state has the power to regulate fire in- 
surance rates. This means that any 
state government may legally raise or 
lower the amount of premiums which 
fire insurance companies transacting 
business within their respective juris- 
dictions charge for their policies. 

The opinion holds that the business 
of fire insurance is charged with a pub- 
lic interest; “that a business, by cir- 
cumstances and its nature, may rise 
from private to be of public concern 
and be subject, in consequence, to gov- 
ernmental regulation.” It asserts that 
the personal character of the contract 
of indemnity does not of itself preclude 
regulation and cites examples of gov- 
ernmental regulation of personal con- 
tracts by every state including those 
for insurance. The matter of rates is 
but one of the details of superintend- 
ence. 

Going directly to the question of 
rates the opinion declares that the price 
of insurance is not fixed over the coun- 
ters of the companies by the demands 
of the market, “but formed in the coun- 
cils of the underwriters, promulgated 
in schedules of practically controlling 
constancy, which the applicant for in- 
surance is powerless to oppose and 
which, therefore, has led to +he asser- 
tion that the business of insurance is 
of monopolistic character and that ‘it is 
illusory to speak of a liberty of con- 
tract.’ It is in the alternative presented 
of accepting the rates of the companies 
or refraining from insurance, business 
necessity impelling if not compelling it, 
that we may discover the inducement of 
the Kansas statute, and the problem 
presented is whether the Legislature 
could regard it of as much moment to 
the public that they who seek insur- 
ance should no more be constrained by 
arbitrary terms than they who seek 
transportation by railroads, steam or 
street, or by coaches whose itinerary 
may be only a few city blocks, or who 
seek the use of grain elevators. .. .” 

Chief Justice White and Justice Van 
Devanter joined Justice Lamar, who 
prepared the dissenting opinion. As- 
serting that the case does not deal with 
a statute affecting the safety or morals 
of the public, and that it presents no 
question of*monopoly in a prime neces- 
sity of life, Justice Lamar holds that 
the fixing of the price for the use of 
private property “is as much a taking 
as tho the fee itself had been con- 
demned for a lump sum,” adding that 
heretofore such a process was permis- 





sible only when the thing taken was for 
a public use. He disagrees with the 
proposition that there is no distinction 
between the power to take for public 
use and the power to regulate the ex- 
ercize of private rights for the public 
good. Continuing, he says: “For if the 
power to regulate, in the interest of the 
public, comprehends what is intended 
in the power to take property for pub- 
lic use, it must inevitably follow that 
the price to be paid for any service or 
the use of any property can be regulat- 
ed by the General Assembly.” 

Going to the subject of insurance, he 
observes: “Insurance is not produc- 
tion; nor manufacture; nor transporta- 
tion; nor merchandise. And this Court 
in N. Y. Life Co. vs. Deer Lodge Co., 
at the present term, reaffirmed its pre- 
vious rulings that ‘insurance is not 
commerce,’ ‘not an instrumentality of 
commerce,’ ‘not a transaction of com- 
merce,’ ‘but simply contracts of in- 
demnity against loss by fire.’ . . . The 
fact that insurance is a strictly private 
and a personal contract of indemnity 
puts it on the extreme outside limit and 
removes it as far as any business can 
be from those that are in their nature 
public. So that if the price of a private 
and personal contract of indemnity can 
be regulated—if the price of a chose 
in action can be fixt—then the price 
of everything within the circle of busi- 
ness transactions can be regulated.” 

Justice Lamar asserts that the Kan- 
sas statute not only takes property 
without due process of law, but that it 
unequally and arbitrarily selects those 
from which such property shall be 
taken by fixing the price, and cites the 
exemptions in favor of mutual com- 
panies and individual persons transact- 
ing the business. “There is no differ- 
ence in principles and none by statute 
in the character of the contract,” he 
adds, “whether it is made by one man, 
or the Lloyds, or a corporation.” 

There are important elements in Jus- 
tice Lamar’s opinion bearing on the 
question of private enterprises in their 
relations to public welfare which we 
purpose treating on a future occasion; 
but it may be of interest now to ob- 
serve that in meeting that phase of the 
Court’s declaration, he shows that un- 
der the test proposed it may be shown 
that farming, all its products, and la- 
bor may be regulated by law down to 
the detail of fixing prices. 


INTERESTING FACTS 


With 235 companies reported, as 
against 248 one year earlier, according 
to a.compilation made by The Spectator 
of the financial standing and business 
of life insurance companies in the 
United States during the year ending 
December 31, 1913, we get the follow- 
ing interesting information: 

The total assets of the companies 
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included in the table, on the date men- 
tioned, were $4,654,509,892, an increase 
over the:same date one year earlier of 
$246,551,943. The surplus was $622,- 
117,868, an increase of $186;753. 

The aggregate of premiums for the 
year was $712,865,815, a gain of $40,- 
097,546. The total income was $922,- 
353,196, a gain of $29,227,955. Policy- 
holders received during the year $468,- 
026,306, which was $20,821,331 more 
than in the previous year. Total dis- 
bursements aggregated $656,667,841, a 
gain of $28,487,339. 

The amount of new insurance written 
and paid for was $3,344,117,800—of 
which $2,535,708,239 was “ordinary” 
and $808,409,561 was “industrial”—a 
gain in “ordinary” of $130,477,213 and 
a decrease in “industrial” of $6,434,886, 
as compared with the year before. The 
total amount of insurance in force in 
these companies on the last day of 1913 
was $20,527,908,841—“ordinary,” $16,- 
603,778,200; “industrial,” $3,924,130,- 
641. These ‘figures represent a gain in 
“ordinary” of $1,044,562,204 and in 
“industrial” of $225,646,708 for the 
year. 

Estimating the total present popula- 
tion of the continental United States at 
an even 100,000,000, we find on the 
basis of the above figures that the old 
line legal reserve companies (in con- 
tradistinction to fraternal beneficiary 
orders and associations insuring on the 
assessment system) are carrying an 
azgregate insurance equal to $205.28 
per capita; that their premium receipts 
in 1913 average $7.13 per capita and 
that their total disbursements to policy- 
holders was $4.68 per capita. To the 
last item add an increase in assets dur- 
ing the year averaging $2.46 per capita 
and we have $7.14 paid out to $7.13 re- 
ceived. 

This rough analysis of the matter 
seems to indicate that more than two- 
thirds of the population of the United 
States are without any old-line life in- 
surance, for if we average “ordinary” 
policies at $2000 each and “industrials” 
at $140 each we find that of the former 
there must be about 8,400,000 and of 
the latter, about 28,000,000, a total of 
about 36,400,000. Some persons are car- 
rying two or more policies. How many 
such, it would be difficult to say, but 
it seems clear that some number of 
men, women and children fewer than 
36,400,000 are protected. While this is 
a good record, greatly surpassing that 
of any other nation, it is clear that it 
is subject to vast improvement. Assum- 
ing that 30,000,000 of the 100,000,000 
population by reason of physical dis- 
abilities and advanced age are disquali- 
fied for insurance, there remain 70,- 
000,000 who are qualified against about 
30,000,000 who now carry it in large 
and small amounts. The total should 
reach $45,000,000,000—“ordinary,” $35,- 
000,000,000; “industrial,” $10,000,- 
000,000. Five years ago the total was 
$14,500,000,000 divided as _ follows: 
“ordinary,” $11,800,000,000; “indus- 
trial,” $2,700,000,000, showing that the 
gain since amounts to about $6,000,000,- 
00, or exceeding forty per cent. At the 
same rate of progression the aggregate 
in 1924 will equal $36,000,000,000. 











Marine - Inland and Ocean 
Automobile 
Windstorm 
Parcel Post 
Registered Mail 
Sprinkler Leakage 


FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. 


AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary 
HOWARD P. MOORE, Asst. Secretary 





SIXTY YEARS of fair dealing resulting in the largest fire insurance 


company in America should mean something to every insurer 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
FIRE 2 


CONFLAGRATION PROOF 


| $ 6,000,000 
Cash Assets, January Ist, 1914............ 33,139,915 
Liabilities (except cash capital) ............ 15,266,896 
Surplus as regards Policy-Holders.......... 17,873,019 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


CHARLES L. TYNER, Vice-Pres. and Secretary 


IS YOUR FIRE INSURANCE 
THE BEST OBTAINABLE ? 


Use and Occupancy 
Commissions 


Tourists’ Baggage 
. Hail 


CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Vice-Pres. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, Aprst. Secretary 
VINCENT P. WYATT, Asst. Secretary 




















of Celebrities Bought and Sold. 
Autograph Send for — lists. 


Walter R. Benjamin, 225 5th Av., N.Y. 
Letters “*** ABLISE 


ESTABLISHED 1887. 





Pub. “THE COLLECTOR," $1 a year. 








Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 


During its existence the com- 


OP Gee TD Oe cedscccocce $27,219,045,826.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

ee inne an eikeian 282,298,429.80 
Paid losses during that period 141,567,550.30 
Issued certificates of profits 


OM Mhc0s6seccseccens< 89,740,400.00 
of — there have been re- 
peeeheabeeetcunbns 82,497,340.00 
Leovinn opatnting at pres- 
GE WPcsccccencecceceses 7,243,060.00 
Interest pai on certificates 
GEROENES Bec ccccccceresece 22,585,640.25 
On eommaer 31, 1913, the as- 
sets of the company 
GUESS Bi cccccccecceses 13,259,024.16 


The profits of the company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
= redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
er. 

A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

Qarmz0s ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 

ALUTPR WOOD PARSONS, 24 Vice-Pres. 

CHARTS E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 











GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
25 Broad Street, New York, April 17, 1914. 
A quarterly dividend’ of one’ and one-hal? per 
cent. (1%,%) will be paid June 1, 1914, to Com- 
mon stockholders of record at 3 p. m. May 


1914 
LANCASTER MORGAN, Treasurer. 


PHEENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


OF LONDON 


(EsTaBLISHED 1782) 











FIRE 


Use and Occupancy-Tornado 
Sprinkler Leakage 





Head Office for the United States 
100 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


A. D. a Jr., Secretary 


LOUIS P. BAY 
PERCIVAL BERESFORD, } Joint Managers 
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THE MEXICAN CRISIS 

We are gratified to find that most 
of our readers approve of our stand 
on the Mexican question: 


The Independent came just a few 
moments ago. Your first editorials, 
“Hell” and “The President, the Ameri- 
can People and Mexico,” are what the 
country needs just now. It appears as 
tho we hadn’t freed ourselves from bar- 
barism as much as we like to pride our- 
selves on, when, on such small occa- 
sion, the whole country, from the Na- 
tional Guard to Women’s Clubs, is 
anxious to get into a fight. A man com- 
mitted suicide here in Chicago because 
he was not accepted at the recruiting 
station, and a young woman wants to 
form a troop of women cavalry to go 
to the war. Those anxious for war plead 
for the sake of the human lives that 
had been lost thru Mexican treachery. 
“Can we allow American lives to be 
taken without vengeance?” they say. 
But they don’t go one step further and 
consider the loss of life, the misery and 
despair, the broken homes, and the la- 
bor lost, to say nothing of the influence 
on national and international morals 
that war means. 

You are doing a great service for 
humanity as well as for the immediate 
welfare of our country in voicing such 
convictions. Would that they could but 
reach the eyes and ears of every man, 
woman and child capable of under- 
standing them. I wish you had put that, 
“No nation can dishonor another. All 
honor’s wounds are self-inflicted,” in 
red letters. Forp S. CLARKE 

University of Chicago 


Permit me to express my apprecia- 
tion of your editorial entitled “The 
President, the American People and 
Mexico,” in the issue of April 27, 1914. 
Its clear and temperate presentation of 
the unjustifiableness of an international 
duel in defense of national honor voices 
the ethical sentiment of a large part of 
the American people. To me, as to many 
another, the present international status 
appears as only one more of those fic- 
tions of the logician, which, in the past 
fifteen months, have assumed that a 
government installed after the letter of 
the law is no government because it 
may not also fulfil the spirit of the na- 
tional constitution; that intervention is 
not intervention because it acts in 
terms of money and not of cannon; that 
partizanship is nonpartizanship be- 
cause it offers arms to either belliger- 
ent, well knowing that only one of the 
combatants is in a position to obtain 
them in quantity; and that interference 
in the internal affairs of a “sister <e- 
public” is not interference because its 
dictates are exprest thru an unofficial 
representative of our Chief Executive. 

. With the nation and its present 
administration committed to the promo- 
tion of peace and the means thereto af- 
forded by arbitration, to revert to the 
“cave man’s” club in an effort to com- 
pel “respect” is to cast upon us the 
taint of insincerity. . 

H. NEWELL WARDLE 

Anno of Natural Science of Phil- 

adelphia 


ECHOES OF ULSTER 

The Ulster situation seems to ex- 
cite as much feeling among our read- 
ers as the Mexican, to judge from 
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the letters we receive. We have space 
for but two: 


I wrote to you when I was a sub- 
scriber to The Independent, saying that 
because of the sneering tone of the edi- 
tor of your magazine toward the UI- 
sterites that I did not want to have the 
magazine entering my home at any 
price. I thought that ought to have 
been sufficient. . . . I lived there until 
I was over thirty years old and know 
something of the situation. Think of 
comparing the Ulsterites to rebels or 
the rebels of the South. They are the 
only persons in Ireland really loyal to 
the British throne and will stand by it 
whatever it costs; that is the reason 
why the officers refused to go and shoot 
down England’s most loyal subjects. 

W. T. MACDONALD 

Fort Dodge, Iowa 


Your editorial of April 6, “The Brit- 
ish Crisis,” seems to me an exception- 
ally lucid and just statement. I have 
read, with much interest, for the last 
two or three years, the accounts pub- 
lished in our country of the great strug- 
gle going on in the United Kingdom. 
But I must be permitted to say that I 
have not seen any bit of writing which 
in brevity, clearness and comprehen- 
siveness equals yours. JAMES HOYE 

Tacoma, Washington 


INDULGENCE IN STRONG LANGUAGE 


On page 397 the current Independent 
speaks editorially of “The Present-day 
Madness of Self-Indulgence.” Three 
lines below it speaks of “Automobilists, 
who think no more of killing a human 
_— than of running over a rab- 

it.” 


That’s pretty strong language. Isn’t 
intemperate language a self-indulgence? 
C. S. Day, Jr. 
New York 


Perhaps it is, come to think of it. 
But editors like other people 
Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to. 

A merciful providence has placed 
us in a position where we are pro- 
tected from the temptation of run- 
ning down pedestrians in automo- 
biles but not from the temptation of 
running down automobilists in type. 
Surely, however, we may plead that 
this is the lesser vice of the two. To 
quote again from classic poetry: 

Sticks and stones 


May break my bones, 
But names can never hurt me. 


NOT ENTIRELY NEW 


It is always rash to use the words 
“unique,” “original,” and “entirely 
new.” In this case we are glad that 
we were wrong in assuming that only 
one department store was educating 
its employees. Would that we were a 
thousand times wrong. 

In your issue of March 2d, page 311, 
is a brief notice of a department store 
school, which you characterize as “an 
entirely new idea in educational cir- 
cles.” This idea is not new to the people 
of Denver, for one of the department 





stores here has conducted a school for 
something over fifteen years. 

The school is for messenger girls, 
fourteen years old and over; they re- 
ceive schooling one hour a day, five days 
per week; seventh and eighth grades 
and first year high school are taught. 
In almost all cases where girls have 
left the store and gone back into the 
public schools, they have been able to 
make their grades and are accepted on 
certificate. There is ethical and some 
other instruction given, but no business 
training, and only indirectly does the 
store profit from the school. The store 
makes no deductions for the hours the 
girls are in school; it pays all expenses, 
including teacher’s salary, and even 
furnishes the girls their uniforms when 
they enter-its service. The school room 
is the fifteenth floor of the tower. 

Denver, Colorado Wo. C. How 


THE SEAMY SIDE OF ALASKA 

We have been hearing so much 
about the lovely land of Alaska that 
we were quite willing to chip in 
thirty cents apiece, every man, wo- 
man and child in the United States, 
in order to build a railroad by which 
population might pour in. It lies in 
the same latitude as Norway and 
Sweden, we are told, and are led to 
infer that it could support as high a 
state of civilization. But judging 
from this letter Alaska does not look 
quite so rosy from the inside. 


The Alaskan Railroad Bill was signed 
today at 3 o’clock, carrying with it an 
appropriation of $35,000,000. There are 
approximately 35,000 white people in- 
habiting Alaska, and of these it is safe 
to say that 34,000 are wondering how 
much of that thirty-five million he or 
she can get, to the end that he or she 
can leave Alaska for God’s country, for 
we do not take Alaska seriously up 
here. The ultimate aim of all of us is 
to make money quickly so that we may 
go south to set up our Lares et Penates 
in a more pleasant clime. 

For the past five years I ‘have 
watched closely the economic changes 
which have shaped the destinies of 
ninety per cent. of the 12,000 odd people 
who live in the interior. The inevitable 
conclusions are at great variance with 
the politicians’ arguments, but then, 
our delegate comes back to us for re- 
election this fall and he has been an 
important agent in securing an appro- 
priation amounting to $1000 for each 
of his constituents, their wives and 
children, and where is there another 
representative in Congress who goes 
home to his people this summer with a 
record to match it? And will he be 
elected in case he runs? Why, sure, we 
will all work tooth and toe-nail for him, 
because he may help to talk Congress 
into spending some more money up here 
and the more money that is spent up 
here, the greater will be our chance of 
accumulating enough of it to secure the 
object of that “ultimate aim” before 
mentioned. Why certainly we’ll reélect 
him. What matters it if the mercury 
stood at —52 last night, the 9th day 
of March, on our front porch, which is 
in exactly the same latitude as the pro- 

osed interior terminal of the road at 

airbanks. H. W. STRANGMAN 

Nulato, Alaska 
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1849—To The Independent—1914 
Sixty-five 
And still alive, 
Aliver now than ever, 
And indications indicate 
You'll be alive forever. 
And that’s no bluff; 
You’ve got the stuff 
To make yourself immortal 
In all the ways 
Of human praise, 
And that is why I chortle. 
What? 

W. J. Lampton. 


Yea, 

W. J., 

We may say 

You’ve struck it. 

(If you’ll send these every day 
We'll print them by the bucket.) 
This is a verse 

Polite and terse 

With compliment resplendent. 
That’s why, you know, 

We let it go 

Into The Independent. 

What? 

Come to think of it, there is nothing 
more to say. 


Cc Ah ES .S._D'SA 


The amateur golf championship of 
Great Britain will be played for at 
Sandwich, beginning May 18. 

Journalism week at the University 
of Missouri will this year be held from 
May 18 to 22. 

The Pacific Association of Scientific 
Societies will hold its fourth annual 
convention at the University of Wash- 
ington from May 21 to 28. 

The 126th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church will convene at 
Chicago on May 21. Rev. W. H. Rob- 
erts, D.D., 1319 Walnut street, Phila- 
delphia, is stated clerk. 

Cornell, Princeton and Yale will meet 
in a triangular regatta at Ithaca on 
May 28. This is Spring Day at Cornell. 

The collection of sculptures and 
paintings by Constantin Meunier is be- 
ing shown at the City Art Museum, St. 
Louis, until May 25. 

The American Library Association 
will hold its annual conference in 
Washington May 25-30. Headquarters, 
The New Willard. 

At Toronto, May 25, 26 and 27, will 
be held the sixth national conference on 
city planning. 

The annual Harvard-Cornell regatta 
will be held on the Charles at Cam- 
bridge on May 26. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation meets at the University of 
North Dakota, at Grank Forks, on May 
26, 27 and 28. 


On May 27 the College of History, 
the first completed building of the 
American University, a national Metho- 
dist institution at Washington, will be 
dedicated and opened for use. 

At Lake Mohonk, New York, the 
Twentieth Conference on International 
Arbitration is called by Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel Smiley for May 27, 28 and 29. 

Delegates representing commercial, 
financial and industrial organizations 
will hold a National Foreign Trade 
Convention in Washington on May 27 
and 28, their purpose being to promote 
American commerce in the markets of 
the world. 


On May 28 and 29, 1914, the School 
of Mines of Columbia University will 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding. Commencement falls on 
June 8. 


The “intercollegiates’—track and 
field championships—will be held in the 
Harvard Stadium on May 29 and 80. 

The Governors’ Conference—dubbed 
the House of Governors in its earlier 
meetings—will convene at Madison, 
Wisconsin, on June 9. 


An international conference of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
will be held in Stockholm June 10-18. 

Yale and Harvard meet in their an- 
nual regatta on the Thames at New 
London on June 19. 


The tenth annual convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
ica will be held at Toronto, June 21-25. 


The Middle States championships are 
to begin at the Orange Lawn Tennis 
Clubs, South Orange. New Jersey, on 
June 22. . 


The Poughkeepsie regatta will be 
rowed on June 26. Columbia, Cornell, 
Pennsylvania, Syracuse, Washington 
and Wisconsin meet for the college 
championship of America. 
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Unless You Act at Once—TODAY 





You run the risk of missing the last chance to get an 
indispensable book at a price which is only possible 
because of the exceptional circumstances of its pub- 
lication. More than 60,000 other persons have acted 
in the matter and have bought it at the low prices. 
You may, or may not, decide to buy now. But if you 
do buy, it will be at a substantial saving, and you will 
have the added satisfaction of acquiring a thoroughly 
good book at a price which is really a great bargain. 
On May 28th the present prices will be advanced in 
all bindings. (See order form below.) 









































A Vast Storehouse of Classified Knowledge 
Sixty-seven Kinds of Books All in One Book of 30,024 Pages 


A Universal Question-Answerer. 

A Complete World History. 

A Library of American History and Politics. 

A Hand-book of International Biography. 

A Complete and Up-to-Date Atlas. 

The Britannica as a Gazetteer. 

A Hand-Book of Manufacturers and Commerce. 

A Children’s Library of Entertaining Information. 

A Dictionary of Technical Terms or Unusual Words. 
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= Down 


The Complete Set 
Sent All 
Time; the 
you can pay in practi- 
cally any way you 


like. 


Until May 28 


You can purchase the 
ideal Encyclopedia at 
a Substantial Saving, 
$29 to $50 less than printed on India paper in 
it will then cost. 


at One 
balance 







“The Sum of Hu- 
man Knowledge,” 29 
vols., 41,000 articles, 
44,000,000 words of text, 


2 bookcase. ach vol- 
ume one inch thick. 








10 A Library of Agriculture. 
11 A Hand-Book of Medicine and Surgery. [ 
12. An International Guide to Literature. 

13 An Authoritative Dictionary of Dates, 

14 An Exhaustive Library of Religion. 

15 A Collection of Instructive and Original Pictures. 

16 An Inexhaustible Digest of Facts for Lawyers. 

17. An Illustrated Hand-Book for the Home-Maker. 

18 An Illustrated Hand-Book of Railroads, Ships and Transportation. 
19 A Hand-Book of Music, Singing, Opera and Dancing. 

zo A Practical Library for Mechanics. 

2t A Library of Information on Questions of the Day. 

22 A Complete Library for Practical Farmers. 

23 A Practical Guide-Book to Home and Foreign Travel. 

24 A Library for Twentieth Century Women. 

25 A Guide to Literary Style for Authors and Journalists. 

26 The Best Hand-Book of Bible Study and Theology. 

27. A Complete Hand-Book of Electricity. 

28 A Hand-Book of Explained Statistics. 

29 A Hand-Book of Gardening and Horticulture. 

30 A Useful Library for Merchants. 

31 A Forecast of the Future. 

32 A Fact-Book for Physicians and Surgeons. 

33. The Orator’s, Conversationalist’s and Letter-Writer’s Treasury. 
34 A Library of Sports, Games and Pastimes. 

35 An Instructive Book for Real Estate Men. 

36 A Hand-Book of Food Products. 

37. A Register of Recent Events and Progress. 

38 An Up-to-Date Hand-Book of the Sciences. 

29 Fact-Book for Printers, Binders and Paper Makers, 

40 A Hand-Book for Fiction Lovers. 

41 A Fact-Book for Engineers. 

42 A Hand-Book of Jewelry and Precious Stones. 

43 A Library of Political and Social Science. 

Uand-Book of Parlor Entertainments. 

Fact-Book for Contractors, Builders and Architects, 
Working Library for College Students. 

Useful Book to all Parents. 

Library of Mines and Mining. 

Library for Hunters and Fishermen. 
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Hand-Book of Manners and Customs. 

Library for Decorators and Designers. 

53 An Inexhaustible Fact-Book for Country Dwellers. 
s4 A Temperance Library. 

ss An Insurance Library. 
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56 A Critical Guide to Poetry. 

s7 A Key to the Classics, 

58 A Library of Fine Arts and Architecture. 

so A Library for Sunday-School Teachers and Pupils. 

60 A Library of Exploration and Adventure. 

61 A Trustworthy Fact-Book of Mental Phenomena. 

62 A Hand-Book of Novel Ideas for Earning Money. 

63 A Hand-Book of Law. 

64 A Critical Guide to the World’s Humorous Literature. 





65 An Ideal Library for School Teachers. 
66 A Library for Catholics. 
A Library of Military and Naval History and Science. 


















You Cannot Afford to Lose 
This Last Chance 


A FEW DAYS ARE LEFT—and for those who do not see 
this notice until some time after it appears, ONLY A FEW 
HOURS—before the sale closes, and the opportunity to buy 
the new Encyclopedia Britannica at the lowest prices will 
have gone. 



































The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
120 West 32nd Street 





New York 








Tue Encyciopaepia Britannica Co. ORDER FORM 
120 West 32nd Street, New York. for India Paper 


Please send me the new Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th edition, “ 


29 volumes, published by The Cambridge University Press, of Eng- 


land. I enclose $ 


: first payment 
being onan in full J and I 


agree to send the second and all subsequent payments on the cor- 
responding day of each following month until payment is complete, 
in accordance with the style of binding and the terms of payment 
indicated by the X I have placed in one of the squares below, show- 
ing my selection, 
title does not pass to me until the total amount has been paid. 


Terms, F. O, B. N. Y, 
X in one of the squares, 


0 clot 
20 
14 “ 
12 “ 
8 “ 


4 , 
Cash price 


(0 FULL SHEEP 


SKIN (flexible, dark green) 


It is agreed that I shall keep the books, but the 


Please indicate binding desired by marking 


(ordinary covers). 
31 monthly payments of 
ita 


$5.00 ] 

7-50 

inae and 1 of $5.00} After May 28th 
aan re price will 
34.81 = $29.00 more 


+ 137-75 


37 monthly payments of . $5.00 

~ 7 7.50 : ; , 

17 “ 10.00 and 1 of $5.00 | This price will 
12 14.2 > 

8 “ “ a co ee more 
4 : " 42.06 after Ma ‘ 
Cash Price + + 166.75 J — 


ia FULL LIMP SUEDE 
(Prayer-Book Style, dark gray) 


30 

22 = 

12 “ 
8 “ 


4 
Cash Price 


46 monthly payments of 


$5.00 ) 
_—~~ This binding will 
17.89 pos $45.00 more 


26.65 
52.94 rr May 28th. 


« 210.25 


(] FULL MOROCCO (flexible, dark red) 


30 
22 S 
12 oe 

7 “ 

4 “oe 
Cash Price 


47 monthly payments of 
“ “ 


$5.00 
7.50 and 1 of $5.00 
10.00 androf 5.00 After May 28th 


es this binding will 
- 54.75 cost $50.00more. 
- 217.50 
1914. 




















Occupation 





If in business 
add busimess address. 


helow, 





If you want a bookcase, please mark X in one of the squares 


oO (1) Single tier, solid mahogany: $14.50 cash (or 3 monthly 


Segments of $5.00 after payments for the book are com- 
pleted). 


CT (2) Two tier, solid mahogany: $8.75 cash (or 2 monthly pay- 


ments of $5.00 each). 


0 (3) Portable oak stand; $3.00 cash. Ind. 5 







